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OUR COUNTRY 

Oi’R country is more to be valued and higher and 
holier far than mother or father or any ancestor, 
and more to be regarded in the eyes of the gods, 
and of men of understanding; also to be gently and 
reverently entreated when angry, even more than a 
father, and if not persuaded, obeyed. And when we 
are punished by her, whether with imprisonment or 
stripes, the punishment is to be endured in silence; 
and if she lead us to wounds or death in battle, 
thitfier we follow as is right; neither may any one 
yield or retreat or leave his rank, but whether in 
battle or in court of law, or in any other place, 
he must do what his country order him; or he must 
change their view of what is just; and if he may 
do no violence to his father or mother, much less 
may he do violence to his country. For the laws 
will say to him : “ After having brought you into the 
world, and nurtured and educated you, and given you 
and every other citizen a share in every good which 
we had to give, we have further proclaimed to ever)' 
citizen that if he does not like us when he has come 
of age and has seen the ways of the State, he may 
go where he pleases, and take his goods with him, 
and we will not forbid him nor interfere with him. 
But he who has had experience of the manner in 
which we order justice and administer the State, and 
still remains, has entered into a contract that he will 
do what we command him. And he who disobeys 
us is thrice wrong : firstly because, in obeying us, 
he is disobeying his parents; secondly, because we 
are the authors of his education; thirdly, because he 
Ras made an agreement with us that he will duly 
obey our commands. — Socrates. • 
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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this book is to suggest that 
the grave, and quickly-growing, evils afflicting 
national administration in the United Kingdom 
threaten disaster ; that they are implicit in, indeed 
the direct consequence of, our system of Parlia- 
mentary rule, and cannot be cured without such 
radical change of that system as to bring truly 
responsible government. 

To scold this or that party of politicians is an 
easy task — ^from the speeches of any one set 
of them can be gathered ample testimony that 
the other sets are ruinous ; but it is a futile task. 
Better to face boldly the truth : that the fault is 
not so much with the men who work the political 
system as with the system itself. 

That system has been altogether corrupted 
from its original purpose, which was to call to 
the help of the councils of the State men worthy 
to share in its rule, and representative of those 
who have to maintain the State. British Parlia- 
mentary rule was evolved on the principle of ‘ ‘no 
taxation without representation”. It is based 
to-day on the principle of swamping completely 
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INTRODUCTION 

the representation of those who pay the bulk of 
the taxation. The power is in the hands of the 
great majority who receive from the State in 
benefits and subsidies more than they pay in 
taxes ; and the invitations to entrust the exercise 
of that power to any one of the political parties 
are based on advocacy of measures which will 
add to what they receive from the State and 
reduce the taxes which they will be called on to 

pay- 

The British polyarchy represents rule by 
28,800,000 voters, of whom about 26,000,000 
are beneficiaries in esse or in posse of the various 
State charities (pensions, housing subsidies, 
educational subsidies, etc.) to a greater extent 
than they are contributors to the State revenues. 
Of the 28,800,000 not 50,000 pay the full rate 
of Income Tax, and only 2,225,000 pay any 
Income Tax at all. The exploitation of a power- 
less minority for the supposed benefit of the 
great majority has become the guiding principle 
of Parliamentary government. 

Government under that system is tainted in 
its every action, at home and abroad, by this 
corruption. If it is incurable, the British Empire 
must die, as did the Roman Empire, of “bread 
and circuses” politics. But there is ground for 
hope, provided l)y the experience of one modern 
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nation, that there is an alternative to that system. 
If in one country an alternative has proved 
practicable, why not in Great Britain? 

That question will be dealt with after some 
1^ facts have been advanced showing- the working 
in recent years of “democratic Parliamentary 
rule”. 

It is regrettable that, in advancing those 
facts, some personal references to a few leading 
politicians will be necessary. If they could have 
been omitted they would have been, for the 
politician is usually rather the victim of the 
system than a consciously malevolent agent for 
his country's downfall. 
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PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT : A FAILURE ? 

CHAPTER I 

, The Parliament Superstition 

The faith that Parliamentary rule — in the sense 
of entrusting unlimited control of the affairs of a 
people to a body elected by the votes of its 
adults — is the best system of government, is 
generally held. To question it in England 
nowadays appears to be as impracticable as it 
was, fifty years ago, to question the belief that 
all children should be infected with measles ; 
or to doubt that Newton’s law of gravitation 
expressed the last word in the physics of the 
universe. 

When it has been questioned, usually the 
question has not been put in set terms, and has 
been ignored as having no application to reality ; 
as being merely the whimsy of an eccentric 
philosopher. There could be imagined no more 
destructive criticism of one aspect*of the case for 
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democratic Parliamentary rule than is contained 
in Ibsen’s ‘An Enemy of the People. That 
drama portrays, without exaggeration, the 
normal course of events in any community 
when a question of right comes into conflict 
with the selfish interests of the majority. As 
a practical lesson in politics it is ignored, even 
by those who recognize how true, how natural, 
is the reaction of the Labour Party and the 
Citizens* League in Ibsen’s comedy tg the 
discovery that cleansing the public baths from 
sewage is going to touch their pockets. 

The growth of the faith in the sovereign 
efficacy of democratic Parliamentary rule as a 
remedy for all ills is the chief feature of the 
political history of the past half-century. For a 
backward nation lagging in the path of progress 
the one remedy prescribed has been a Parlia- 
ment and the education of its people, so that 
they » might become voters: and this remedy 
has been accounted universally applicable, as 
efficacious in China as in Haiti or Turkey. jNor 
has faith-- in the efficacy of the act of voting 
as a sure means of national regeneration been 
limited by any half-hearted doubts as to whether 
the value of this act of voting was dependent in 
any degree on the kn6wledg:e of the voter as to 
whom or what^he was voting for. In India the 
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franchise 'was conferred on people who could 
not read a ballot-paper, but who were enabled 
to vote by the use of symbols indicating the 
candidates ; and similar expedients have been 
adopted elsewhere to help illiterates to elect 
ParlicUnents. 

When a nation already has a Parliament, but 
still lacked perfection in the administration of 
its affairs, the explanation was sought in the 
fact «that the Parliament was not sufficiently 
“democratic” in its basis or was prevented by 
some constitutional or traditional barrier from 
exercising full sway over the lives of the people. 
Thus in Great Britain the franchise for electing 
the House of Commons was extended to all 
adult males and females, at the same time as 
the old powers of check and revision once held 
by the Throne and an hereditary House of 
Legislature were reduced to a shadow : in^the 
United States a constitutional amendment gave 
to the voters authority to enforce abstinence 
from alcoholic drinks on all citizens. (When, as 
is seriously proposed in some quarters there, 
another constitutional amendment will authorize 
compulsory abstinence from tobacco, a further 
step towards the perfection of Parliamentary rule 
will be recorded.) ^ 

Perfection in the Parliamentary system, it is 
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made clem* by its champions, comes when a 
Parliament can exercise unlimited power over 
the domestic lives of the people it governs, and 
over their relations with their world neighbours : 
and when such a Parliament is elected on the 
broadest basis of adult voting (later there may be 
question as to the illogical exclusion of those 
below adult age from the right to vote, but that 
has not come yet). 

This stage of perfection of Parliamentary 
government has been reached in Great Britain, 
where all adults have practically an equal voice 
in the election of the House of Commons : where 
that House of Commons has but the shadow of 
a shade of restriction on its absolute power — the 
House of Lords being able to delay certain of 
its decisions from coming into effect for a short 
period : and where there is no written Constitu- 
tion or fundamental law limiting its authority. 
The British House of Commons could, if it so 
decided, make illegal the drinking of milk or 
the wearing of woollen cloth. 

No other iit^portant country has come to the 
same stage of perfection : elsewhere there are 
Senates or other revising bodies, reservations 
of power to the Monarch or the President, 
and in some cases to a judicial body. Thus 
Australia, whidh at the beginning of this century 
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possessed the most advanced system of Parlia- 
mentary government, has not kept pace with 
British Constitutional change. The Australian 
House of Representatives (elected by adult 
suffrage in small constituencies) is checked by 
the Senate (elected by adult suffrage in much 
larger constituencies), by the Governor-General, 
who has the power of dissolution independently 
of the advice of his Ministers : and by the 
written Constitution, of which the guardian is the 
Federal High Court, which may veto legislation 
which is “unconstitutional”. 

It will be convenient, then, to keep this 
examination of the working of Parliamentary 
government chiefly to Great Britain, with occa- 
sional references to other parts of the British 
Empire and to foreign countries. The examina- 
tion cannot aim to be exhaustive, but rather to 
suggest discussion of the system which, having 
its first origin in this country, appropriately 
enough has been brought here to full develop- 
ment. 


The faith in Parliamentary government is 
nourished by certain phrases of the order of 
incantations, mostly pf British'origin, but some 
adopted from other countries. * Examples are 
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“Liberty”, “Self-government”, the “Consent 
of the governed”, “Government by the people 
of the people for the people”, “The voice of 
the people is the voice of God”, “Now we 
must educate our masters”. It is necessary to 
examine these incantations to ascertain if they 
have any real meaning consistent with facts, and 
not to accept them as if they were terms of the 
creed of a divinely-revealed faith. If Parlia- 
mentary rule promoted the liberty of the citizens 
to carry on their lives free from any more inter- 
ference than is necessary to prevent their actions 
interfering with the freedom of others, that 
would be a strong argument in its favour, 
and would condone in some measure faults of 
inefficiency and of extravagance. But it is 
necessary to inquire into, not to assume the truth 
of these “slogans”. To ascertain, for example, 
if the liberty of the individual to live his own 
life with reasonable regard for the lives of 
others is secured by Parliamentary government ; 
whether indeed it is not violated to a greater 
degree under that system than under other 
systems which do not regard the ballot-box as 
the infallible testing instrument of right and 
wrong ; to inquire whether Parliamentary 
institutions in th*l^ir full perfection do secure 
“self-governmeht” and the free “consent of the 
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governed’ ’ to the acts of government ; to con- 
sider critically the value of other catch-cries, the 
clamour of which is used to shout down the 
truth. 

Some of the incantations need only a glance 
to be recognized as ridiculous — an example is 
that paradox about “educating our masters’*, 
which is inane when applied to any practical 
affair of life. Others are more specious, but, 
nevertheless, must not be allowed to shout 
down the call for a clear answer to these two 
questions : 

1. What is the method of electing Parlia- 
ment under a system of adult suffrage ? Is that 
method likely to secure the choice of the most 
suitable men to control a nation? 

2 . In practical working, what have been the 
results of democratic Parliamentary government 
in such matters as foreign policy, financial 
administration, the carrying on of trade and 
industry, social welfare, the safeguarding of the 
liberty of the individual ? 

True answers to these questions will establish, 
I believe, the fact that faith in democratic 
Parliamentary government as a good system of 
government is a superstition, as gross and 
unreasonable as the faith oF some negroes in 
Mumbo Jumbo. But there wilf still remain the 
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quesjtion whether this polyarchy, this system of 
rule by numbers, of counting noses to determine 
whether a proposal is just or unjust, wise or 
unwise, with its inevitable accompaniments of 
humbug and bribery, is, though not a good 
system, the only possible system. 

Perhaps the ultimate answer to that question 
will prove to be the pessimist one, and civiliza- 
tion is condemned to die ‘ ‘by the popular vote’ ’ . 
But there is prompting to hope in the experience 
of one European nation which has set itself the 
task of proving that democratic Parliamentary 
government based on the prindple of the bribery 
of the electorate is not necessary : that it is a 
curable as well as a harmful superstition. This 
experiment is founded on the faith that the 
governance of a self-respecting community can 
be organized on the basis of setting up as the 
primary assumption the duty of the individual 
to serve the community, not the right of the 
individual to a share in the government of the 
community. It has a claim to sympathetic 
examination as offering one alternative to a 
system which ia everywhere proving mischievous 
and threatening of disaster. If there is one 
alternative, may there not be another, some 
method of governrs^sot in consistence with 
Anglo-Saxon *ideas, which differ in some 
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respects from Latin ideas ? The methods by 
which Signor Mussolini has regenerated Italy 
have proved their value in his community. 
In a British community some of them would 
be repugnant and probably unnecessary (for 
examples, the suppression of the liberty of the 
Press and of public meetings). 

But the central idea of his policy is surely 
sound : that the relation of the individual to the 
organization begins with duty, and that any 
claim to authority accrues subsequently as the 
reward of duty faithfully performed. That idea 
is by no means strange to human society. It is 
indeed the normal, and the other idea — on which 
our present Parliamentary government is based 
— ^the abnormal. A man entering on his career 
in a profession, an industry, or a trade, does not 
expect at first more than the opportunity to 
share in its work, hoping to gain a share in its 
control after giving proof of capacity and fidelity. 
A soldier enlisting in an army does not expect 
the right to vote to elect the officers who will 
command him : he recognizes that his first duty 
is to obey, and that a share of authority can 
come to him only as the reward of good service. 
Practically all the affairs of civilized life are con- 
ducted on the same basis, not on the theory that 
‘ ‘all men are born free and equal* *. No industry 
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could carry on if its managers were chosen by 
election of its workers, in which competing 
candidates were free to appeal with offers of 
higher wages and more playtime ; no army, if 
periodically its officers had to appeal to the 
suffrages of their men, in competition with 
aspirants who could offer better rations, more 
pay, less “fatigues”. 


To seek a reason why, in the sovereign 
affairs of a nation, a method of management is 
accepted which is utterly opposed to the method 
of management adopted in all its subsidiary 
affairs, is an interesting line of inquiry which 
can only be cursorily followed within the limits 
of this book. The Parliament superstition 
has its basis in a confusion of thought, partly 
religious, partly sentimental, partly arising from 
a misunderstanding of Constitutional history. 
The false analogy from religious thought can 
easily be perceived : every human being has a 
soul, therefore every human being should have 
a vote. The sentimental fallacies are more com- 
plex, but some of them are obvious : one man 
(or woman) is as good as another, therefore an 
equal franchise to elect the rulers over all ; all 
men (and woftien) are born free, therefore it is 
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only fair that all should have freedom to decide 
national issues — even though this theoretical 
freedom in practical effect enslaves them. 

Parliamentary superstition finds its finest 
expression in the American Declaration of 
Independence : “all men are born free and 
equal”. That is fudge. The full degree of 
freedom of a new-born human is the freedom to 
die within a few hours if it is not nourished and 
sheltered by parents and society. Equality in 
any true sense of the word is non-existent : there 
are vast disparities of spiritual, mental, and 
physical equipment. Those who reject “the 
Divine right to rule of kings” to believe iii a 
Divine right to rule enduing in infants or in 
human beings on reaching a certain age, reject 
a belief which might be defensible on the postu- 
late of revealed religion to accept a fetish which 
is patently absurd. But it is the fetish on which 
our Parliamentary system is based. 

The false clues coming from political history, 
and especially from British Constitutional history, 
can be traced to the misunderstanding that the 
widening per se of the basis of government, not 
the improvement of the method of government, 
was the objective of various Constitutional 
changes ; that to grant the vote is the end, 
not merely the means to good government. 
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Logfically, there is no case for granting the right 
to a share in the control of the country except 
to those who have earned the right, and who 
can be reasonably presumed to have the capacity 
to use it wisely. The presumption — ^which is 
that of our polyarchical system — that the neces- 
sity of obeying creates the right of those who 
obey to elect those whom they must obey has 
no foundation in reason, and also no valid basis 
in Constitutional history. The mistaken' argfu- 
ments in its favour from history seem to come 
from that development when personal service 
to the nation, giving a right to share in its 
councils, was commuted for money payments in 
lieu of personal service : this led to a franchise 
based apparently on wealth : this in time to the 
argument that the poor man is not necessarily 
inferior in sagacity to the richer man — ^an argu- 
ment which lost sight of the fact that the original 
claim to a share in the government of the country 
was not wealth but service, capacity in the field, 
or at the council-table. 


What is to be sought is the government of a 
people by those most competent to govern : the 
hill^t possibly freedom of the governed, con- 
sistent with social order and safety, as to their 
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lives, possessions and habits, and means by 
which the governors can be kept instructed as to 
the feelings of those whom they lead and can be 
checked from arbitrary action. The present 
system provides none of these, as the succeeding 
chapters will seek to show. 
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CHAPTER II 


Choosing a Parliament 

The election of a Parliament to rule our nation 
is a serious, an almost sacred, act if we accept 
at their face value the incantations with which 
it is accompanied. The voters are solemhly told 
that “the destinies of the country are now in* 
your hands”. The contest for their votes is 
described as “an appeal to the sovereign will of 
the people”. 

These incantations have no relation to the 
facts. A General Election is under present con- 
ditions a squalid affair of humbug and corrup- 
tion. The voters can be the victims of grave 
misrepresentation of the facts : are open to direct 
or indirect bribery, and have no impartial arbiter 
to assist them. There is no “Law of Evidence” 
in a Parliamentary election : the grossest false- 
hoods and the most extravagantly impertinent 
assertions can be put forward to influence the 
verdict. Against bribery and undue influence 
there is little precaution unless it takes the form 
of the direct purchase of votes, and even against 
that the precautions are imperfect. 
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If it were the case (which it is not) that the 
voters came ^o the polls in a spirit of patriotic 
wisdom, determined to choose the best men for 
the government of the country, they would be 
faced with the difficulty that these "best men" 
were not offering themselves. Considering the 
list of the 1,500 or so candidates at any British 
General Election, would anyone venture to state 
that they represent the highest grade of the 
administrative, industrial, financial ability of the 
commimity? Would, indeed, anyone question 
that they are below, rather than above, the 
general average of its managing capacity ? 
When the process of selecting candidates is 
examined, it will be clear that no more favour- 
able result could be expected. 

It is a false assumption (though a common 
one) that the Parliamentary system in Great 
Britain offers to voters as candidates for Parlia- 
mentary election something like a free choice of 
the would-be political leaders among the com- 
munity. That is far from being the case. The 
party organizations dictate the limits of their 
ehoice. A candidature independent of those 
organizations is a great rarity. Theoretically a 
man of extraordinary energy and ability can 
secure election to Parliament without the help 
of one or other of the Party machines : in 
;■ 3 * 
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practice it is very difficult (as even such a com- 
manding personality as Disraeli discovered). It 
is more easy for a man who has once secured a 
seat to break away afterwards into a position of 
some independence, if he can carry with 'him the 
local section of his political machine : and it is 
still more easy for an unscrupulous adventurer, 
who is willing to invest a considerable sum in a 
Parliamentary seat, to win one as an Indepen- 
dent. It is a matter of money, organization, and 
humbug : the electors are to be humbugged in 
any case, but a retail effort outside the wholesale 
organization calls for more effort and more 
money. 

Practically it may be assumed that the election 
of a Parliament begins with the selection of the 
candidates for the Parliament in the various 
constituencies by the Party organizations. 

Of these there are in Great Britain at present 
three, the Conservative, the Socialist, and the 
Liberal. A study of their methods otv^rorking 
will show a remarkable degree of similarity con- 
sidering die wide difference of their professions 
of policy, '^herig ais&some divergences, but they 
are less striking the similarities. All three 
find that the appeal to the sof^ereign , people to 
decide the d^tinies of the natipn is a matter of 
great expense. The people^ must be coaxed to 
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meetings at which* they will hear the case put for 
the Party : to be fed with “literature”, the name 
given to pamphlets and leaflets which are some- 
times fair and correct in their statements of fact, 
though by no means always, and are rarely 
judicial and fair in their arguments from the 
facts : to be impressed by posters which will not 
hesitate to suggest a lie or conceal a truth, if that 
is to the “Party” advantage ; to be “educated” 
by subsidized newspapers ; to be “canvassed” in 
personal interviews, wherein the spoken word 
allows a much greater degree of falsehood and 
misrepresentation than is prudent in pri^^d 
arguments. The cost of this is great ; the 
electoral law imposes a limit on expenditure, but 
this legal limit is a high one ; and in addition a 
great deal of ingenuity is normally exercised 
to spend something beydhd the limit without 
incurring risk of penalties. 

For example, the electoral law forbids the 
commercial hire of vehicles to convey voters to 
the polling booths : but some of the sovereign 
people will not carry out their august duties 
unless they are given this fr^je conv^ance. The 
party organizations therefbrd arrmige for the 
loan of cbnveyances from friends of candidates, 
br of the party! Friendship in this regard has 
a wide^'interprejckdon. When a*Conservative 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer recently imposed a 
tax on bookmakers, their resentment was trans- 
lated into friendship with the Opposition Party, 
and Socialist candidates at subsequent by-elec- 
tions could call on the help of the luxurious cars 
of the agents of gambling (whose occupation 
represents perhaps the most harmful levy on the 
earnings of the workers). As subsequently a 
Socialist Chancellor of the Exchequer thought fit 
to abolish the registration tax on these gentry, 
it may be presumed that the Socialist Party 
organization will have a permanent call on their 
chaHots. 

The various Party machines having the choice 
of the candidates, and being able to veto in 
almost all cases independent candidates, are, in 
effect, the true makers of Parliaments ; and as, to 
secure the election of their candidates, they must 
have Party funds, the first corruption of the 
Parliamentary system comes with the raising of 
those funds. The methods employed ere the 
most closely guarded secrets ol th^ system 
of democratic Parliamentary govetiiment. No 
Party submits its methods tCf publii^e:^uhmation. 
But facts leak oiit in regard to an parties, and 
in the case of the Socialist Party circtimstances 
dictate a fairly full degree of public knowledge. 

The Sociafist Party sanction?^ for maoy years 
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practised, and hopes to be able shortly to prac- 
tise again, a system of compulsory levy on the 
earnings of Trade Unionists for its political 
fund. This method of raising money to finance 
Socialist candidates was in the early years of the 
Party practised freely, until it was challenged by 
Mr. Walter V. Osborne, of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants. His objection to 
paying for the furtherance of political ideas in 
which he did not believe was brought before the 
Law Courts and sustained. Two expressions 
of judicial opinion elicited in the course of this 
case are worthy of record, in view of the sSSise- 
quent refusal of the Socialist Party to abandon 
this method of extortion. 

The Master of the Rolls held ; 

It is not: competent to a Trade Union either origin- 
ally to i^ert in its objects or by amendment to add 
to its objects something so wholly distinct from the 
objects- contemplated by the Trade Union Acts as 
a provision to. secure Parliamentary representation. 
Trade Union^omprjse members of every shade of 
politicaF. opinion, atl^ 1 cannot think it was the 
intention, of tHe Legislature that it should be com- 
prtent .to 'a i^jority of the members to compel a 
minority to sti^port by their votes, still less by their 
subscriptiMS,^ political opinions which they may abhor, 
under penalty not only of being e3g>elled from the 
Union, and thus ;^sing all chance of benefit, but also 
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the risk and, in some cases, the very serious risk, 
of not being able to find employment in their trade 
in consequence of the refusal of Trade Union 
members to work with non-Union members. 

Lord Justice Farewell held : 

It would be illegal for a landlord to compel his 
tenants, by means of covenant and proviso for 
re-entry, to subscribe to the funds of the particular 
Party that he supported, or for an employer to make 
his workmen, on pain of dismissal, subscribe to his 
Party funds; and it follows that, in my opinion, it 
is equally illegal for a Trade Union to compel their 
members to allow their funds to be applied, and 
themselves to subscribe as is proposed in the present 
case, and all the more so ^cause their power is 
greater, as many of the members who preferred their 
principles to their Union would, have to suffer greater 
sacrifices by giving up the benefits incident to a long 
membership in an old-established and wealthy Union. 
If this were not so, the position of the working 
man is indeed parlous. His own Trade Union may 
compel him to pay for A’s return and maintenance 
in the House; his master’s Trade Union may compel 
him to pay for B; and he himself may desire that 
V should represent him. Such compulsion is utterly 
opposed to the whole theory of representative* govern- 
ment. 

These clear statements of the rights of the 
Trade Unionist did not bring a change of heart 
to the Socialist Party leaders. Instead they 
sought and obtained by a bargain with the 
Liberal Party (then, holding power with the 
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assistance of the Irish Nationalist Party and the 
Socialist Party) legal power for a Trade Union 
to levy on its members for political expenditure. 
By the Trade Union Act, 1913, a Trade Union 
was authorized to carry on any “lawful enter- 
prise” (e.g., financing a newspaper). Thus a 
workman, forced into joining a Trade Union 
(because otherwise he would be boycotted from 
employment), might find his contributions used 
in parf to carry on a Socialist newspaper, though 
he was opposed to Socialism. Under the same 
Act a Trade Union was authorized to levy a 
political fund to finance Socialist candidates for 
Parliament. True, the safeguard was provided 
that a member might “contract out” of paying 
this political levy. In practice this safeguard was 
largely illusory. Members of Trade Unions who 
were not Socialists were in many cases compelled 
or deceived into paying a levy to the funds of 
the Socialist Party. 

In 1927 the Trade Disputes Act abolished the 
legal authorization given in 1913 to this strange 
example of the working of democratic Parlia- 
mentary government — ^the authorization for a 
majority in a Trade Union to dictate the political 
faith of a minority ; but in 1930 it is announced 
that it will be restored by the Socialist Govern- 
ment in power. * 
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Throughout the somewhat bitter controversy 
concerning this Socialist method of financing 
candidatures for Parliament, the Socialists have 
used the argument that neither Conservative nor 
Liberal Party organizations have any moral right 
to object ; that they do not come into court with 
clean hands ; that among their methods of raising 
money are those of selling titular distinctions for 
cash and exacting large sums from industrial 
interests for value received or value promised. 
As before stated, the secrets of the collection of 
party funds are closely guarded : the public are 
not allowed to know whence or why contributions 
come. There cannot, therefore, be cited evidence 
from legal proceedings such as that which con- 
victs the Socialist Party of disreputable and 
tyrannical means of financing the first stage of 
democratic government. But there is a mass of 
somewhat less precise information on the point 
which cannot be ignored, and which makes it 
morally certain that the Socialist accusation is 
true. 

It is generally admitted that it is customary for 
some at least of those who are granted titles to 
show their gratitude by cash donaj^ons to the 
funds of the Party in power. It is naturally diffi- 
cult to obtain legal proof that in some cases the 
cash gift is made a condition of the title being 
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granted. But in 1922, when a Coalition of 
Liberals and Conservatives was in power, I 
obtained statements h-om several responsible 
gentlemen that they had been offered titular 
distinctions in return for cash payments. 

I am convinced — and I think most reasonable 
persons are convinced — ^that both Liberal and 
Conservative Party organizations have been 
guilty of morally dubious methods of raising 
political funds. 

The position may be fairly summarized as 
this : when circumstances have enforced publicity 
of the methods by which a party organization col- 
lects its funds, those are seen to be disreputable ; 
when secrecy can be kept, there are strongly- 
supported accusations of disreputable devices 
which a full disclosure could dissipate if they 
have no foundation in fact, but such a full dis- 
closure is not made. It is a fair conclusion that 
the Party organizations which are responsible for 
the first, and perhaps the most important, stage 
in the election of a democratic Parliament, follow 
financial methods which will not stand the test of 
public opinion. Some of their money represents 
the honest contributions of supporters ; other 
of their money represents extortion, traffic 
in “honours” and subsidies from interested 
domestic and sources. ’(That foreign 
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money and money from seditious parties within 
the Empire has been used to influence political 
decisions in Great Britain is an unhappy fact, 
and a natural outcome of the system.) 

The political party organizations never find 
their money resources too ample. This business 
of shaping the course of democratic gfovernment 
is expensive. Apart from the great spendings at 
a General Election or a by-election, each Party 
aims to keep a permanent stipendiary agent in 
every constituency, and a large Headquarters 
staff of organizers, speakers, pamphleteers, 
artists. Consequently, when making the choice 
of suitable champions to represent the Party at 
the polls the ideal candidate is found to be one 
who will conform to Party discipline, and who 
can pay all the expenses of an election, and part, 
if not the whole, of the expense of permanent 
upkeep of the political machine in his con- 
stituency.* It is safe to say that no one who can 
conform to these financial conditions will be 
disappointed of a candidature. ' 

♦At the 1930 Conference of the Women’s Unionist organiz- 
ation, the following resolution was carried without dissent : 
“ That this Conference feels that as long as Conservatives 
expect their Parliamentary candidates to hekr much of the 
expenses o>f local associations, and the whole of their 
election expenses, it will never be possible for many of 
the ablest and mtftst suitable men and women to stand for 
the House of Commons in the Conservative ihterest” 
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The idea is erroneous that a prior faith in the 
principles of the party, or any knowledge of 
political issues, is essential, or even of great 
importance. The great majority (some four- 
fifths) of the members elected to Parliament will 
be expected to do nothing more than to walk to 
and from the lobbies as directed by the Party 
Whips. Settled faith in any principles, or the 
knowledge to contribute usefully to Parliamen- 
tary debates, would be awkward rather than 
desirable. The Party machines know this, and 
are justified in making the chief qualifications for 
a candidate pliancy and willingness to contribute 
to the Party exchequer. The candidate will be 
supplied for his platform speeches with material 
from the organization : if he lacks even the 
faculty to prattle off intelligently what he has to 
say, that is not of serious consequence ; there are 
capable hireling speakers available to support 
him at public meetings. 

Again it is to some extent rather the mis- 
fortune ^han the superior unscrupulousness of the 
Socialist Party that in its records there shows up 
with the greatest clearness the fact that principles 
matter little in the cilice of candidates. The 
Socialist Party finds it good policy to dress its 
shop windo\^ with a number of personages who 
will suggest to the electorate that t^ere is nothing 
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dangerously revolutionary in its aims ; and se^s 
out these personages with unashamed frankness, 
making it clear that it has not only seats but 
offices and peerages to offer to the right sort of 
man. By becoming a Socialist a man can be 
sure of quick promotion if he is of such social 
standing that he will serve as an anaesthetic to 
the property-owners doomed to be exploited by 
“the weapon of taxation". 

The Conservative Party is more devoted to 
the search of the ideal candidate, and more 
successful in securing him in large numbers, for 
it can draw upon a larger stock of young men 
with some means, who have a belief that they 
are serving the country in obeying that Party’s 
Whips. The Socialist Party finds its candidate 
problems largely solved by the insistence of the 
Trade Unions, who supply so much of its funds, 
to nominate their own officials. The Liberal 
Party has fewer “ideal candidates’’, arid shows 
an inclination to seek out bright young men with 
“careers" in prospect. 

Being chosen in this way, the mass of the 
candidates at any General Election — ^whether 
the political leaders, the “Front Bench" men, 
actual and potential, or the rank and file whose 
great politicgil qualification is to have obedient 
feet — d<5 not represent the average of the leader- 
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ship capacity of the community. The legal 
profession is represented better than any other 
section (for which there are alternative explana- 
tions, of which the reader may make his choice : 
that the study of the law inspires a special 
fervour for public service, or that political life 
offers the least inconvenience and the greatest 
chances of advancement to lawyers). But (with 
the exception of the lawyers) the learned pro- 
fessions, the great industries and trades, the 
scientific life of the community, are poorly 
represented : and with each successive Parlia- 
ment show a tendency to be more poorly repre- 
sented as men of character and intelligence find 
that it is futile to hope to serve their country 
effectively by their presence in Parliament. 

To guard against the possibility of being 
misunderstood, let me add that I do not suggest 
that the influence of money, secretly subscribed, 
on elections is a scandal peculiar to Great 
Britain. It can be found everywhere in the work- 
ing of the system of Parliamentary government. 
In the United States money is the real arbiter of 
political issues. Let me quote the view of Mr. 
William B. Munro in diat responsible American 
review The Atlantic Monthly (April, 1927) : — 

Most of the momentum in government is provided 
by the action of various organized groups among 
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the people, groups which have definite interests to 
serve, and which are aggressive in promoting them. 
These interest-groups as we may call them, work 
for the most part within the ranks of the party 
organization. Indeed, the chief function of the party 
organization is to furnish a cover or screen for the 
political activities of groups which desire to keep 
their true objectives invisible. When any racial, 
sectional, or economic element desires to make 
government serve its own special interest, there is 
never any open avowal of this design. That would 
be fatal to the end in view. The special interest 
must be in some way put forth as identical with 
the general interest, and must usuip a slogan that 
suggests democracy, justice, Americanism. Hence, 
when we demand that the laws shall guarantee the 
worker more than he is worth, we call it social 
justice. And when the ex-serviceman proceeds to 
raid the public treasury he calls it adjusted 
compensation. . . . 

From first to last in the history of government 
the money power, the interest of vested wealth, has 
been the best organized, and, on the whole, the most 
enlightened determinant of public policy. . . . One 
might even go so far as to say that without the 
consistent direction of government by organized 
wealth throughout the ages we could not have either 
the form or the spirit of those political institutions 
which exist in the United States to-day. . . . 

The whole course of American political develop- 
ment during the past fifty years has served to 
accentuate and facilitate the accumulation of political 
power in the hands of the emissaries of. the rich. 
Franchises, patronage, and other gifts from the public 
authorities are worth a good d^l more to the 
recipients thaif they used to be. The newer agencies 
of democracy, such as the (firect ‘ primary, the 
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initiative, referendum, and recall, the extension of the 
suffrage to women, and the removal of party desig- 
nations from the ballot in local elections — all of them 
have served to increase, not to diminish, the cost 
of operating our electoral machinery. They have 
caused the diversion to politics of vastly larger sums 
than were formerly used. And it ought to be reason- 
ably clear that, insofar as we make our politics more 
expensive to all who engage in them, we proportion- 
ately strengthen the power of those who have the 
money at their command. ... 

The human herd does not seek the thoroughbred 
and follow him. It trails the bell-wether with the 
loudest clang. 


The sovereign people, having had their 
candidates selected for them by the Party 
machines, are then subjected to intensive 
education to guide their choice. This “elec- 
tioneering” is that process known as "educating 
our masters”. Its main preoccupation is to 
seek good “election cries”. Rarely is a good 
election cry a plain statement of truth or a 
sincere declaration of genuine belief. It may be 
a downright falsehood : that is not an objection 
if it is plausible and will represent the party 
employing it as the true friend of the people or 
its rivals as enemies of the people. Usually 
it is partly truth, partly falsehood, partly 
flapdoodle. 
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Glance back at the General Elections in Great 
Britain during this century. At the “Khaki” 
General Election the Conservative Party won an 
overwhelming majority on an excellent “election 
cry”, that they best represented patriotism and 
the unity of the Empire. The events of the 
South African War had caused grave alarm 
among all serious students of public affairs, as 
they had revealed at the same time serious 
defects in the organization of the Empire, and 
the fact that every great foreign Power, without 
exception, viewed with envious hostility British 
world paramountcy, and was ready to end it at 
the first favourable opportunity. The “Khaki” 
election mandate was to undertake the reorgani- 
zation of the national and Imperial system 
which was clearly necessary. The main prin- 
ciples which such a reorganization should follow 
were clear enough. Empire unity was a living 
fact : it could be strengthened by economic links 
and by a better distribution of the British race, 
encouraging migration from the overcrowded 
Mother Country to the under^populated daughter 
Dominions. The defence of the Empire was 
dangerously weak in relation to its responsi-^ 
bilities, and the envy which its vast possessions 
must necesi^ily inspire : that defence should be 
organized on a supreme Navy and a broader 
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military basis than the enlistment of a small 
professional Army. The social and industrial 
life of the Home Country gave too small oppor- 
tunity of reasonable comfort, and of achieving 
economic independence to the masses of the 
people : in particular the passing of the land out 
of cultivation, and the absence of a peasant class 
of landowners were serious evils. 

But the Government of the Parliament of the 
“Khaki” election, though it had one man at 
least of vision and of power, failed ingloriously. 
(Its failure, together with the equally inglorious 
failure in 1924 — 1929, are strong arguments that 
it is impossible to secure good government by 
the Parliamentary system ; when the voters by 
accident or design entrust a great task to a 
Party, the trust is not fulfilled.) The Govern- 
ment resulting from the “Khaki” election 
frittered away its life and prepared the way for 
the next General Election, which was largely 
fought and won by the Liberal Party on the 
election cry of “Chinese Slavery”. 

Following the close of the War in South 
Africa there had been a shortage of native 
labour for the Rand gold mines : and the grave 
mistake was made of recruiting Chinese coolie 
labour instead of taking the opportunity to 
encourage the migp*ation of Brifish mining 
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workers, and thus strengthening the British 
race position in South Africa. It was mistaken 
policy, and condemnabte. But the statements by 
which the British electors were fooled, that these 
Chinese were “slaves” was an impudent false- 
4 iood. Like the Chinese labourers who were 
recruited during the World War to work behind 
the British lines in France, they were eager 
volunteers, happy at the chance of highly profit- 
able jobs. 

The “dear food” cry of the elections of 1909 
and 1910 had just as little relation to fact. A 
section of the Conservative Party (not the 
majority of its leaders) favoured a policy of 
Imperial Preference to encourage the transfer 
from foreign sources to our Dominions of a 
portion of our food imports. That policy would 
not have caused an increase in the cost of food 
in Great Britain. But to say that it would was 
“good politics”. 

1 recall one incident of this “dear food” 
campaign which was as remarkable for its 
ingenuity as for its shamelessness. Windows in 
the East End of London — ^where the ignorance 
of the electors could be relied upon — were filled 
with exhibits of the “dreadful black bread” 
which the Germans were compelled to eat under 
“the policy' of Tariff Reform”. This “dreadful 
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black bread” was pumpernickel, a German 
luxury bread, which is a treasured item of a 
festival meal. But its appearance is certainly 
not appetizing, and these exhibits no doubt had 
influence in returning to power the Liberal 
Party in 1909 and in 1910. 

The great influence of a good “slogan” in 
misleading the electors has a negative as well 
as a positive evil. The managers of the Party 
political machines find it prudent to avoid any 
declarations of policy which may be misrepre- 
sented so as to make an effective “slogan” for 
the other side. Thus in 1909 and 1910 there 
was the best of reasons, in view of the gathering 
clouds of the coming World War, to give intelli- 
gent discussion to Lord Roberts’ plan of giving 
the elements of military training to all young 
citizens on conditions which would not interfere 
with their civil vocations. Such discussion 
was impossible. Prominent members of the 
Conservative Party have admitted to me that 
they fully believed in the plan, but that it was 
impossible to confess their belief, as “the 
Radicals would call it Conscription”. 

The General Election of 1918, following 
closely upon the Armistice, was fought upon the 
election cries of “Hang the Kaiser”, “Make 
Germany Pay”, and “Homes for*Heroes” — 
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the latter phrase representing the promise that, 
having hanged the Kaiser and made Germany 
pay the costs of the War, we were to use our 
abundant wealth to make an earthly paradise for 
our returned soldiers. At this election the 
Coalition Government in appealing to the voters 
might have safely relied on a programme of 
patriotic reconstruction. The people, grateful 
at the victorious conclusion of the World Wsq*, 
probably would have gladly followed an honest 
lead. But honesty, even when it would have 
been profitable honesty, was impossible to the 
Party political machines. 

Since 1918 there have been efforts (usually 
half-hearted) to put before the voters real issues, 
not dishonest catch-cries and offers of bribes, 
but Mr. Baldwin’s experience in 1923 seems 
to have convinced even him of the futility of 
this. At his 1929 appeal to the country a 
typical leaflet of his Party read ; 

In 1928 the Conservative Government spent 
£1,000,000 more on education, £3,000,000 more 
on housing, £i, 000,000 more on health services, 
£23,000,000 more on pensions than the Socialist 
Government which preceded them. . . . During the 
lifetime of the present Conservative Government 
the expenditure on social services by the State and 
the local authorities has increased by thirty millions. 

**£S 0 , 000 f 000 more in bribes” was on the 
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face of it, under present conditions, a first-class 
election “slogan”. But, unfortunately for Mr. 
Baldwin, the other side was offering more, and 
consequentiy won. 

It is not going beyond the truth to affirm 
that the 1929 British General Election, with 
its bribing appeals from all three political parties, 
brought the Home Centre of the British Empire 
near to the conditions of the Roman Empire 
in 193, when the Pretorians put the government 
up to public auction and, refusing Sulpicianus, 
who did not offer enough, made Didius JuHanus 
Emperor at the price of £200 per Pretorian. 
And with universal suffrage there are so many 
Pretorians to be placated ! 

To recapitulate : a British Parliament is, at 
the outset, prevented fi-om representing the best 
governing capacity of the country by the limita- 
tions on the choice of candidates ; and the 
system of election, which has become a system 
of appeal to the great majority of the voters 
to help themselves out of the pockets of others, 
tends to secure the election of the least scrupu- 
lous set of candidates. 

Let us consider now the working of Parlia- 
mentary government in some of the chief 
departments of national life. • 
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CHAPTER III 


Foreign Affairs 

The relations of a country with its neighbours 
in the world do not come fully within the pur- 
view of the democratic Parliamentary system. 
The Foreign Office is allowed a great measure 
of autocratic decision. The facts of diplomatic 
negotiations are usually kept from the know- 
ledge of the voters, and even such an important 
decision as that of engaging in a war is taken 
without any appeal to the people. This recog- 
nition that the polyarchical system is not 
conducive to wise consideration and to sound 
decision in the most important matters of 
government is something to be thankful for, 
but any feeling of security on this point is dis- 
turbed by the fact that the oligarchy which 
manages Foreign Policy is under the ultimate 
domination of the polyarchy, and comes more 
and more each year to be tainted by bribing 
and temporizing politics. Thus, whilst the 
Foreign Department of the Government of 
Great Britain comes least under democratic 
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Parliamentary influence, and— it is not too much 
to say consequently — ^is least subject to its evils, 
yet it must work under conditions of dangerous 
neglects and rashnesses and bargaining created 
by the Party politicians. 


During the 1922 General Election, when the 
Coalition Government had fallen and Mr. Bonar 
Law was appealing to the voters as leader of 
a Conservative Government, he had a large 
measure of sympathy from Lord Grey of 
Fallodon and some others of the old Liberal 
Party. One dramatic incident of the contest 
was the indignant denunciation by Lord Grey 
of a series of posters being issued by the Central 
Office of the Conservative Party during that 
contest, accusing the Liberal Government of 
1910-14 of having “let us in for” the World 
War. The indignation of Lord Grey (one of 
the few men who has proved superior to the 
party political system) at this charge, coming 
from the source it did, was understandable. 
Nevertheless — without any sympathy for that 
election “slogan" from Central Office, which 
was not nimble enough in its wits to recogrnize 
that it was no longer a Coalition agency, with 
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the function to put a Lloyd George gloss on 
political issues — ^the tragic truth is that the 
Liberal Government of 19 10-14 the pre- 
vious Liberal Government and the previous 
Balfour Conservative Government did “let us 
in for’* the cruel tragedy of the World War, 
in which we sacrificed needlessly many hundreds 
of thousands of lives and countless treasure by 
being, from a military point of view, almost 
wholly unprepared. 

The Parliamentary managemient of British 
Foreign Policy from 1910 to 1914 — all its 
errors made in spite of expert advice and for 
motives of political manoeuvring — is in truth a 
tragic indictment of our system of government. 
It would undoubtedly have led to the destruction 
of the Empire but for the Providential interven- 
tion which brought against the German Powers 
almost the whole world. To summarize very 
briefly the leading facts : 

In 1900 it was clear that the German Empire 
aspired to the hegemony of Europe, and was 
determined to fight the issue out with Great 
Britain. With each following year the danger 
became clearer. The Conservative Govern- 
ment in power after the “Khaki Election” 
neglected to make adequate military prepara- 
tion. The Liberal Government whidi followed 
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did a little, but nothing adequate. The efforts 
of Lord Roberts and others to secure some pre- 
cautionary preparation — even to the extent of 
obtaining a stock of a million rifles and a 
thousand field-guns — ^were derided. 

By 1909 the German shipbuilding programme 
had been fully disclosed, and at the same time 
the Treaty of Berlin, maintaining the status quo 
in Europe, was torn up by the German Powers. 
The will to war was nakedly manifest. There 
was a marked uneasiness in Great Britain, and 
a general political expression of the view that 
preparation was necessary. 

The General Elections, 1909-10 changed 
nothing of the world position but, because it 
changed radically the British Parliamentary 
position, changed radically the views of the 
Liberal Government in power as regards the 
foreign position. 

Whilst in 1909, in face of the great danger 
then clearly disclosed, the British ruling poli- 
ticians seemed willing to consider defence 
seriously, in 1910, after a General Elec- 
tion which put ^ the Irish Party in power and 
gave Party controversies a fresh stimulus, 
that willingness vanished, the Government atti- 
tude set more and more steadily to the theory 
that anyone who apoke serioysly of defence 
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was a wicked alarmist. Nothing happened in 
Europe that could be interpreted as trending 
to peace ; indeed, the War warnings accumu- 
lated. But the politicians in power (aided and 
abetted to a great extent by the indifference, 
or by the Party spirit, of most of the politi- 
cians out of power) cried “peace” more and 
more vociferously each month as they com- 
mitted the nation to fresh domestic entangle- 
ments and dissensions. Is it to be wondered at 
that Germany calculated confidently that, when 
the War came. Great Britain would be helpless, 
absorbed completely in the task of pulling down 
the national fabric so that every man might be 
made happy with a half-brick? 


An incident of the unpublished history of that 
time. The sailors and soldiers could not, with 
rare exceptions, share the blindness of the 
politicians, and discussions of the coming peril 
among them were inevitable. An Imperial 
officer, who communicated to his government 
overseas — as it was his clear duty to do— a 
gravely alarming fact which had come up at 
one of the§e discussions, was censured for 
doing so. The politicians in power insisted 
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that sailors and soldiers should follow the 
“ostrich policy”. The domestic politics of 
Great Britain were based on the presumption 
that there was no foreign danger, and it was 
“disloyalty” to suggest otherwise. 

Further evidence of the dislike of the then 
British Government towards any enthusiasm for 
defence preparation was that the Government's 
Press organs (and one of the guerrilla political 
organizations supporting the Government) were 
allowed to campaign against the system of 
universal training for military service just insti- 
tuted in Australia and New Zealand. The 
“conscientious objector” in those Dominions 
had been treated with a just tolerance ; if a 
man objected to shedding blood in defence of 
his country he could go into the Ambulance 
Service and train to staunch blood in defence 
of his country. Nothing could be fairer. But 
he was encouraged with money, with pamphlets, 
and with Press support from one set of politi- 
cians in England to carry his objection to the 
point of seditious resistance to the law. It was 
inconvenient that, whilst the people at home 
were being assured that there was no German 
menace, British people abroad should be pre- 
paring to meet that menace. 
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When, it being clear that the Party in power 
would never consent to a training of the man- 
hood of the country for its defence, the appeal 
was made to them at least to get in a stock of 
guns and rifles, and to make our munition 
factories independent of any foreign supplies. 
That also was refused. 

So we were “let in for” 1914 and those 
agonizing months when it seemed that the 
German attack would succeed in destroying 
civilization, because Great Britain, with most 
of her manhood eager to serve, could not train 
and arm quickly enough. Now, if the British 
nation had made adequate preparation in 1909 
the World War probably never would have 
come — even German war lust would have 
shuddered away from the risks. If it had 
come, it would probably have been a very short 
affair, ending within three months. 

The responsibility rests with the Liberal 
politicians and with the Unionist politicians : 
and most of all with the political system that 
insisted on diverting the natfon's attention to 
die promotion of petty Party controversies and 
vetoed any real preparation. Sometimes in the 
Law Courts a judge, trying a case of theft or 
embezzlement, feels called upon to remark that 
the diief wrong-doer is an employer who paid 
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Starvation wages and so put an employee to 
an impossible strain of temptation. On that 
analogy the chief criminal of the World War 
was the British political system which offered 
to the Germans an apparently easy chance of 
repeating the profitable wars against Denmark, 
against Austria, and against France in the 
previous century. 


The working of our Parliamentary system 
on foreign policy may be further illustrated by 
the record of the British Government’s rela- 
tions with Russia from the date when they 
were taken out of the hands of the professional 
diplomats and were conducted with political 
motives. That some encouragement was given 
to the “Liberal Revolution’’ in Russia by the 
British Government from motives of political 
sympathy is, I think, admitted ; it is at least 
the impression which the published records give. 
If so, it were a grievous fault. The Tsarist 
Government, inefficient, unfortunate, was at 
any rate loyal ; until the War was over, it was 
to the highest degree dangerous, apart from 
any question of good faith, to countenance any 
movement which questioned its authority. 

A political mistake about which there is no 
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doubt — and a most mischievous mistake — ^was 
the armed intervention against the subsequent 
Bolshevik Revolution. There is no principle 
of statecraft more clear than that foreign inter- 
vention establishes a revolution. The most 
bigoted Tory in England, if he were under the 
harrow of, say, a Maxton regime and Monaco 
intervened with armed force, would forget 
that he was anti-Maxtonite and remember only 
that he was British. The Bolshevik madness 
might have run a short course in Russia if it 
had not been able to rally to its help a national 
feeling because of foreign armed intervention. 

Subsequently to 1919 the sound attitude of 
the British Government to the Bolshevik 
Government of Russia would have been that 
of armed neutrality, with condign punishment 
of any Bolshevik agents caught within our 
territories. Political considerations vetoed 
such a sound and dignified policy. Mr. Lloyd 
George had apocalyptic visions of the over- 
flowing granaries of Russia — actually a famine- 
stricken land. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. 
Snowden, Mr. Lansbury, and other leaders of 
die Socialist Party were held in the net of the 
Leeds Convention of June, 1917 (they were 
among its cqnveners), with its announced pur- 
pose "to do for Britain what the Council of 
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Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates is doing 
for Russia”. At the time it seemed to these 
folk that that was the way to power, and they 
were apparently as ready to seize power then 
under the Red Flag as they are to-day to hold 
power under the Union Jack, and to recognize 
the “inevitability of gradualness” in “doing 
in” Britain as the Soviet has “done in” 
Russia. The Conservative leaders alone — it is 
a rare and refreshing thing to record that at 
one time, on one issue, one political party took 
up a sound and dignified position — ^had given 
up their previous tolerance of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s attitude. 

In 1924 Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, coming 
into power, formally recogmized the Soviet 
Government, and its agents were established 
in London to carry on their openly-announced 
campaign of World Revolution. Further, he 
sought to let the Bolshevik Government dip 
its hands into the British Treasury, but that 
intention was frustrated by his fall from office. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who is, perhaps, 
the supreme achievement of the British Parlia- 
mentary system, denied (February 23rd, 1929) 
that Russia was guaranteed a loan. The late 
Lord Haldane and Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, his 
colleagues, have testified that a g^iaranteed loan 
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was agreed to ; and the proposed Treaty, 
subsequently published, contained an under- 
taking for the ** guarantee of interest and sink- 
ing fund of a loan to be issued by the Soviet 
Government”. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald-— I 
repeat that he is the supreme achievement of 
our Parliamentary system — ^has a truly political 
sense of the use of words. To deny that there 
was a loan, when there was a guarantee of 
interest and sinking fund on a loan, was the 
attitude on an important matter of foreign 
relations of the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain i 

The Russian Soviet emissaries subsequently 
were kicked out for carrying on in London 
the work which they never pretended to con- 
ceal, the work of compassing the destruction 
of the British Empire. They were brought 
back in 1929 when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
returned to power, and have at the present 
time (1930) the advantage of two centres in 
London from which to operate with ‘‘diplomatic 
immunity”. 


Generedly speaking, most persons in a posi- 
tion tQ ju(%e will agree that since 1918, when 
the merit of the British people, not of their 
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politicians, had placed them in the forefront 
of the world, the politicians have very seri- 
ously diminished that prestige by inefficiency, 
insincerity, and the desire to pander to mob 
passions. The British “ Hang-the-Kaiser- 
Make-Germany-Pay’* General Election was 
tragic in its indignity, grave in its mischief by 
deflecting the Peace negotiations from a sane 
economic basis. The subsequent attempts to 
interfere with the Bolshevik Revolution in 
Russia — foreign interference rallied the Rus- 
sians to the defence of a madness which, 
without that interference, might have come to 
an early end — ^and to back up a Greek Empire 
in Asia Minor were worthy only of a mad- 
house. 

The agreement to bind the British Empire to 
the war chariot of any Power in Europe clever 
enough to plan a struggle in which it could 
claim to be the aggrieved party was certainly 
not carried to its final stage (partly owing to 
the protest of the Dominions), but Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, now Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, consented to it “in the cause of peace” ! 

I put aside the temptation ip recite all the 
silly, undignified, lazy, dangerous attions with 
which politicians of all parties hava spoiled the 
reputation of Great Britain ; decline even the 
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temptation of recalling the low comedy of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald during the incident of the 
Zinovieff Letter, when he showed as fluttered 
as a shot rabbit in his pathetic anxiety to dis- 
cover whether there were more votes in being 
a Palmerston, angrily zealous for his country’s 
pride, or a sturdy apologist for his Bolshevik 
comrades, injured by the circulation of a 
forgery. Without going into details, the 
general thesis can be maintained that, insofar 
as the democratic political method, with its 
traditions of corrupt bargaining and of becloud- 
ing real issues — ^with its two blessed words 
“gesture” and “formula” — ^has been allowed 
to obtrude into foreign affairs, it has proved 
wholly mischievous. If its objective has been 
“to make the world safe for democracy”, it 
has mostly succeeded in making it miserably 
unsafe for human beings wishing to lead quiet, 
dignified lives. 

• • • • * 

The reactions of our political system on rela- 
tions with India and Egypt have become 
apparent lately. The troubles with both those 
countries have the one common cause, the pro- 
motion of Parliamentarism” . 

So muck fudge is talked in carrying, on 
government by humbugging appeals to mob 
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prejudices, that the plain truth about the logic 
of the relations of a Western civilized Power 
with a coloured ‘ ‘subject race* ’ may have an 
air of uncouthness, but should be stated. In 
plain English, we are in India and in Egypt 
because, under the conditions of world develop- 
ment to-day, we are the “superior” people; 
and it is nonsense to attempt to stay there 
without acting on that postulate. As to whether 
in a universal sense we are “superior” is not 
a matter to be debated here. I have sometimes 
had doubts as to the superiority of the white 
races, especially in the South Sea Islands 
twenty years ago among the laughing tribes of 
happy children there, who have “never grown 
up”, living gracious, courteous lives in their 
little Edens, free from the curse of Adam. Nor 
is it of any practical use to inquire whether we 
went, say, into India in the first instance to 
“shake Ae Pagoda Tree” or for the benefit 
of the Indians. As things are, they are. In 
India and in Egypt we have undertaken 
responsibilities and have to carry them out in 
a practical common-sensible manner : or quit ; 
and it seems clear that to quit would be 
disastrous not so much to ourseWee as to the 
people who would find diemselves .without our 
protection. 
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The autocratic element of our administration, 
in recent years at least, both in India and in 
Egypt, has generally striven for the good of 
the people under their charge in a spirit of 
practical common-sense ; has recognized that 
the task is to govern with justice, to promote 
economic improvement and to make headway 
against cruel customs. It has thought of the 
people as wanting bread, not ballot-boxes. But 
the political element has set itself to educate 
subject peoples to play the political game. The 
children of Egfyptian fellaheen and Indian ryots 
have been taught to become "politically 
minded" ; to despise the industry of their 
fathers ; and to believe that they can govern 
themselves, since the only essential of that is to 
have a vote. 

For the consequences of this folly, so far as 
it has gone, we are beginning to pay now. But 
the folly continues, and will continue — ^for it is 
the policy of all the political Parties — unless 
and until the present Parliamentary system is 
abrogated. 


There is one development in the democratic 
Parliamentary '^^onduct of a nation’s affairs 
which, at first sight, seems utterly ludicrous, 
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but on closer examination proves to be a logical,' 
indeed an inevitable, development; viz., the 
conclusion that the safest course in any grave 
difficulty is to entrust control to the least 
patriotic, the most imscrupulously anti-national 
section of the politicians, on the arg^ument that 
in Office they will be forced by circumstances 
into some care for the national dignity, in 
Opposition they will do their utmost tb appeal 
to popular passion to embarrass national policy. 

This remarkable application of the principle 
that a converted poacher makes the best game- 
keeper, that the* prize of office should be won 
not by merit but by demerit, may be observed 
in actual practice at the present time (1930). 
There could be quoted from the leading articles 
of the more responsible newspapers and from 
platform speeches of the more responsible 
politicians, scores of argpjments having the 
same general trend : that during the serious 
crisis in India it is desirable, nay necessary, 
to keep the Socialist Party in Office because 
if they were in Opposition they would surely 
do their utmost to embarrass, by misrepresenta- 
tion in Parliament and pc^ular agitation out- 
side Parliament, any steps safeguard law 
md order. . , 

These arguments are based on facts, how- 
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ever dangerous and disreputable one may con- 
sider the conclusion drawn from the facts. 
During the life of the last Conservative Govern- 
ment a grave situation developed in China. 

It was necessary to take steps to defend the 
lives and property of British subjects in 
Shanghai. The Socialist Opposition screamed 
with rage ; did its utmost to prevent these 
defence steps and to leave our people in China 
to the tender mercies of the Chinese mob acting 
under Bolshevik influence. One member of the 
Labour Party, who dared to defend the national 
honour, was drummed out of the Party, and, 
appealing to his constituency, was drummed 
out of Parliament. There is not much doubt 
that if the Socialist Party were in Opposition 
in 1930 all its power would be devoted to 
supporting the Indian seditionists, and we 
should probably be faced with threats of 
general strikes and Direct Action to ham- 
string the necessary steps to keep law and 
order in India. 

In the Courts of Justice there is no crime 
more reprobated than blackmail. The mis- 
creant who threatens : ' ‘ Give me money or I 
shall try to bring you to ruin** is treated with a 
just severity^ In democratic politics exactly 
the opposite principle is applied. A Party 
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may, and does in effect, declare: "Give us 
Office or in Foreign Affairs we shall do our 
utmost to bring the country to ruin." The 
answer is to give them Office and to hope that 
the poacher appointed gamekeeper will prove 
to be a genuinely converted character. 

It is a desperate and despicable basis for 
national policy ; nor can there be claimed for 
it any sound security. The obvious develop- 
ment is for some other political section to 
harass a Socialist government in its duty, as 
that party in Opposition would have harassed 
a Conservative or a Liberal administration ; 
and we may yet come to the stage when the 
logical course — ^under the meek acceptance of 
blackmail policy — ^will be to install a Com- 
munist Party as the guardian of the Kingdom’s 
honour and security. 

Better surely to put it out of the power of 
political sects to use the polyarchical system 
for the ruin of the Empire ! 


China, by the way, is a classic example of 
the evils following upon the * * propag anda * * of 
our polyarchical system. , 

In an old melodrama by Henry Arthur 
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Jones, the “Silver King”, wrongly believing 
that he has committed a crime, prays to God 
“to put back the hands of Time and give him 
back yesterday”. The Parliamentary democ- 
racies might well utter the same vain prayer 
to-day in looking towards the troubled Far 
East. They — ^with the United States of 
America taking a leading part — insisted on 
educating China in their system. To-day, 
facing the consequences, they must devoutly 
wish they had left these people undisturbed. 
The misfortune of success has never been better 
exemplified than in the results which have 
followed. 

Chinese republicanism dates back only a 
few years. It was not due to the sufferings 
of the Chinese people under a harsh tyranny, 
but to the education of a group of Chinese 
“intellectuals” into the belief that with Parlia- 
mentary government would come progress on 
die Western model. To quote one of the 
most notable of these : 

None of the dynasties in China has ever maintained 
a tyrannical regime for any length of time, least 
of all the Manchu dynasty, the policy of which has 
consisted rather of a mixture of paternalism and 
obscurantism than of hard repression of the people. 

. . . The pre^bnt desire of the Chinese to remove 
the Manchu dynasty arises solely from die fact that 
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the Chinese have fully awakened to the re^jUzation 
that only a policy of thorough-going Westernization 
can save China from disruption and partition. The 
removal of the Manchu dynasty is of no greater 
national moment to China than would be the fall 
of a Cabinet to any European country. Chinese 
Republicanism will be of a much more strongly 
democratic type than any known in Europe. It will 
even be more popular in its constitution than the 
American, and will far more fully seek the develop- 
ment of the common weal than most bureaucratic 
systems bearing the name. The suggested application 
of Christian principles to the new regime may be 
regarded as wholly impossible. Confucianism, by 
which China stands or falls, is a secular philosophy, 
the only semblance of^ a spiritual or religious tenet 
in which is the principle of ancestor-worship, and 
though a theocratic idea is admitted in the creation 
of the universe, the question of a life hereafter is 
wholly excluded from its teachings. 

Well, China won Parliamentary institutions. 
The results can J^e seen. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Land 

The management of the nation’s estate should 
be the first interest of a nation’s government. 
Agriculture is the key industry of every people. 
A nation which neglects to dig its garden is 
not in a wholesome state, whatever its success 
in other activities. On the test alone of its 
record regarding agriculture, British Parlia- 
mentary Government can be clearly convicted 
erf the grossest stupidity. For three-quarters 
of a century government maladministration has 
operated to kill the farming industry in Great 
Britain : and all political parties, without 
exception, share in the blame. 

In 1851 England employed 1,625,000 people 
on the land. By the begfinning of this century 
the number had fallen to less than a million. 
During the War years the threat of actual 
starvation compelled, and the suspension for 
the time being of the ordinary routine of Parlia- 
mentary administration allowed, a temporary 
change for the better. The War ended and 
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the Parliamentary system restored, the <:|pdine 
began again. In a decade the area under the 
plough decreased by two and a half million 
acres. The decline continues. This year there 
will be probably a decrease in the number 
employed on the land, as compared with 1851, 
of nearly one million workers. (And there are 
over two millions of other occupations unem- 
ployed !) 

The decline of British agriculture began 
with the Industrial era, during which the land 
was rapidly supplanted by the factory as a 
money-spinner ; its workers were drained away 
by the attractions of the cities ; its products 
lost all their protection and had to compete 
with foreign goods on terms of disadvantage, 
but its burdens were left. All things that could 
help it through the crisis of the new era — 
technical education, market organization, cheap 
credit, cheap transport— -were neglected ; and, 
most mischievous of all, the idea was allowed 
to grow up of the agricultural estate not as a 
legitimate source of wealth but as a luxury 
apanage to a great house. 

The **land question” became so mixed up 
with Party politics that it was quite impossible 
to get it considered r^sonably in ihe light of 
an economic question. The sort of way in 
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whic^ it was regarded may be illustrated by 
this quotation of a song which I heard chanted, 
with all due solemnity, at a public meeting on 
the land question held by a prominent Minister 
of the Crown in an English Midland town in 
1910 : 

When wilt Thou save the people? 

O God of Mercy! When? 

The people, Lord, the people, 

Not thrones and crowns, but men. 

God save the people; Thine they are. 

Thy children, as Thy angels fair; 

Save them from bondage and despair ! 

God save the people! 

When the landlords tried to trample on the poor, 
When the htmgry man was cursed 
For the crust he humbly craved. 

As he staggered to the open workhouse door. 

Let who win against our liberties conspire. 

Strong are arms and hearts and we shall never tire ; 
We will overwhelm them all with vengeance dire 
As we go marching on. 

Too long has grim Monopoly 
Opposed our sacred cause; 

Too long, too long we've borne the yoke 
Of its enslaving laws. 

Cbnfidii^ in our champions, 

We’ll lay the menace low. 

Nor stay ctir hands till we’ve dispersed 
The craven Tory foe ! 
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On such nonsense are Parliaments elected! 
The British Governments of the Parliam^ts 
from 1909 to 1914, when the increase of home 
production of food was one of the vital issues 
of national defence, turned for guidance to that 
battle hymn of Mr. Lloyd George’s Land 
Campaign and his “People’s Budget’’. 

It will not be straining my argrument to recall 
that during that Land Campaign, when Mr. 
Lloyd George and his associates were courting 
the votes of the people, one of the few practical 
and honest agricultural experts of England, Mr. 
Prothero (now Lord Ernie), for venturing to 
contradict some of that lively demagogue’s 
nonsense, was publicly stigmatized as “a 
Duke’s flunkey’’. Later, in the War years 
when Mr. Lloyd George was practically a 
dictator and electioneering was for the time 
being in abeyance, he selected the same 
“Duke’s flunkey’’ to be his Minister of Agfri- 
culture and to direct the effort to increase home 
food production to save the country from famine. 
The point is that even a professional politician 
— ^by calling the most unsuitable of all persons 
to be entrusted with the task of wise govern- 
ment — can show gleams of practical common- 
sense when relieved of the necessit)^ of wooing 
the voters. 
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For the decline and fall of British agriculture 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the 
responsibility rests almost entirely with the 
system of Parliamentary government. The soil 
and climate of Great Britain did not change : 
there was no sudden loss of agricultural skill by 
the people, for the same farmers and workers 
who were driven off the land of England by bad 
politics foimded successful farming industries in 
other lands. Admitted that the coming of the 
industrial era raised serious problems for agri- 
culture : none were insoluble given wise national 
administration. What was an insoluble problem 
was to carry a great industry through a period 
of difficulty subject to the interference and 
neglect of successive Governments deriving 
their authority from appeals to voters based on 
ffilsehoods, some merely silly, some actively 
malignant. 

Those falsehoods are still arbiters of the 
issue. The “Dear Food” cry is raised to this 
day by Socialist, Liberal, and very many 
Conservative politicians to thwart any sound 
scheme to bring British land back to culture. 
The majority of those who raise the cry do so 
not because they believe it to represent the 
truth, but ^>etause it is “good politics” ; for it 
is impossible to believe that any intelligent man 
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does not recognize that England took the wrong 
turning, with disastrous results to national com- 
fort and national prosperity, when in the Free 
Trade era it funked the problems of raising 
home food production to meet as much as 
possible of the growing demands of the industrial 
population, and based its future on imported 
foods. The other, wiser policy would have had 
its difficulties ; might have checked to some 
extent the rapid growth (the too rapid growth, 
I believe) of mill and factory ; would have 
necessitated some modifications of national food 
habits , but it would have been a wiser policy. 
To-day, Free Trade's legacy to the British 
people is the dearest and the worst food in 
Western Europe. 

The method of undoing that mischief has 
been clear enough for many years, and is 
indicated by the fact that wherever in our 
kingdom local production of food has best 
survived, there the standard of economy and 
comfort in food is highest. Our people have 
to be educated back to the principle — ^which is 
^ to-day the principle of every other land — of the 
; local production of as much as possible of the 
food requirements of a population; of the 
shaping of the food habits of a locality to meet 
as ^ as possible its lo<^ possibilities of food 
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production ; and of importation as the last 
resource. To-day importation is regarded as 
almost a sacred principle, and one finds on hotel 
tables inferior foreign cheeses in a district which 
can produce the very finest cheeses, and tinned 
“fruit salad” served in sight of trees laden with 
fresh fruit. 

I repeat that it is impossible to assume that 
the politicians of any party are generally so 
stupid as not to recognize the facts. My 
personal knowledge (which is a fairly wide one 
and not restricted to any one party) of them 
contradicts that assumption. But they are the 
bound slaves of the system of Parliamentary 
government, under which a successful catch-cry 
becomes like a morphia habit, something almost 
impossible to drop. 


On this point of the disastrous effects of the 
Parliamentary system of government on the 
land policy of a nation, it will be useful to call 
evidence outside of Great Britain (where at 
least the political muddlers can have the shadow 
of an excuse, that they have had to deal with 
a ^1 difficulty arising out of the coming of the 
industrial epoch). Consider the mess which 
was made of the land question in Australia, 
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where there was no such difficulty, as soon as 
its control was taken over by a set of Parlia- 
ments. 

Starting with a clean sheet and 2,974,581 
square miles of land, at least half of it useable 
in some form, Australia, after some eighty years 
of democratic government, and with a popula- 
tion of less than six million people, is to-day 
in the position that there is an unsatisfied local 
demand for land for farming ; and a refusal to 
encourage immigration because “there is no 
land available for settlers’*. Throughout those 
eighty years the system of government has been 
democratic (of late based upon universal adult 
suflErage), and the cry has been “the land for 
the people*’. Never has there been an 
hereditary territorial aristocracy. Yet to-day 
the position is so far from being accounted 
satisfactory that there is in every State a land 
question, which seems to need an almost annual 
Land Act, and the central Commonwealth 
Government has interfered over the heads of 
the States to open up further “the land for the 
people** by penal taxation. 

Follow the chief stages of this progress of 
a land system from a clean sheet to a sad 
muddle, in a d^nocratic community, within a 
very short period of time (for convenience sake, 
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die facts are taken from one State only, New 
South Wales). In the early days land was 
allotted by grants and orders from the Governor. 
Usually the grants were subject to a small quit- 
rent and were conditional upon a proportion 
of the land being cultivated, or upon certain 
services being performed. In 1842 the system 
was revised. Lands were to be surveyed before- 
being put up for sale. It was provided that, 
subject to a primary charge for survey, half the 
proceeds of sales were to go to defray the 
cost of immigration. Leases were granted for 
various terms for pastoral purposes only. 
During the currency of these leases the lessee 
could at any time purchase the freehold at the 
upset price of an acre, and on the expiration 
of the term he had a pre-emptive right at the 
same price over all or any part of the land. 

That was the end of the “despotic” era of 
regelating land conditions in New South Wales. 
In 1855 responsible government was granted, 
and the colonists were left to manage their 
own land affairs. The land system the New 
South Wales democracy took over was, on 
the whole, fairly reasonable. The free grants 
m^de to ex-convicts, ex-soldiers, and Govern- 
ment c^cials had been its one evil, for these 
grahts=^ — o^en of areas which were subsequently 
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to be the ^virons of great cities — ^were some> 
times inspired by very little meritorious service. 
But there had been some check on the creation 
of too large estates, and a finger had been 
pointed in the right direction of development 
by a classification system. Most important of 
all for the new community, only a small fraction 
• of the land had been alienated. By 1859, which 
was four years after responsible government, 
the total area of land sold or granted in New 
South Wales was only 6,846,773 acres out of 
198,638,080 acres. The young democracy 
had thus over 190,000,000 acres to deal 
with. 

Now came a “popular” land movement, and 
the cry of “the land for the people” was raised 
by politicians and found an eager response from 
the voters. The position of New South Wales 
— a. position typical of that of Australia — then 
was this : the gold discoveries had caused a 
great influx of population (it rose from 189,000 
in 1846 to 889,000 in 1861), but it was already 
clear to the more intelligent of the colonists that 
the future of the country rested not on its fate 
as a mining camp, but on its pastoral and 
agricultural possibilities. The pastoral induM^y, 
in particular, showed boundless prospects of 
wealth. (By i86o New South \Vales had 
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251 ,000 horses, 2,408,000 cattle, and 6, 1 19,000 
sheep.) 

The wise land policy was clearly to encourage 
this pastoral industry in the first place. It was 
the staple industry of the country ; the proved 
steady gold-spinner. At the time it was suffer- 
ing a little embarrassment from the tremendous 
increase in the price of labour, caused by the 
gold rushes. But there could be no doubt that 
for the term of some generations the prosperity 
of the country would be linked up with the 
prosperity of the pastoralist. 

There was a second interest to be considered 
by the framers of a land policy for Australia 
— ^that of the agriculturists. The early wails of 
the first settlers as to the impossibility of grow- 
ing grain and fruit had already been disproved. 
To the later agriculturists, who had learned 
how to use the country, there was nothing in 
the average of conditions to alarm. In an 
occasional dry year they found that they would 
get poor crops. In an occasional very good 
year they would get extraordinary crops. In 
the usual fair year they would get better crops 
with less trouble than in almost any other part 
of the world. There was good, well-watered 
land, upon^ which the rain came regrularly, 
sufficient to maintain an agricultural population 
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of many millions ; and, after that, apart from 
a large tract of poorly-watered coimtry in the 
far interior, there was an immense area which 
was steadily profitable with special treatment. 

First to encourage the pastoralist, then to 
encourage the farmer — ^that was clearly the wise 
land policy for Australia. Widi such a vast area 
to dispose of, it was easy to serve the needs 
of both. But wise precaution would have 
suggested that, since the conditions of life for 
the farmer were in many ways different to the 
conditions for the pastoralist, some grading of 
country, not only by its comparative fertility but 
by its means of access to ports and cities, was 
necessary. The pastoralist, depending to a 
very great extent on nomadic labour, able to 
send some of his products to market on their 
own hoofs and the rest of his products in small 
bulk, could range far. The farmer, to whom 
life as a solitary dweller away from centres of 
population was more irksome and less likely to 
be profitable, should be kept near the ports and 
centres of population. 

One can see now how easily the *'land for 
die people” could have become an achieved 
ideal in Australia if common-sense had ruled, 
and the voice of the demagogue, dying out for 
votes and refusing to be comforted with any 
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counsels of wisdom, had been silent. The 
"back country", remote from the coast, some- 
what harsh in climate, economically the most 
profitable if its wealth were gathered in with 
the least expenditure possible of population, 
since the more population the more need of 
schools, courts, post offices, and other apparatus 
of civilization (very expensive in scattered settle- 
ments)— this back country would have been left 
to the sheep-man and the cattle-man on lease 
with good security of tenure. Then agricultural 
population would have been gradually spread 
out from the coast, a rich valley or tableland 
here and there settled, and settled thickly, 
before a move forward was made to another 
area. 

Clearly that was the desirable system ; as 
clearly then as now ; for it is no discovery of 
to-day that the back country of Australia is 
peculiarly well suited for sheep and cattle, and 
will get the best of national profits out of them ; 
that farmers do best on well-watered rich lands 
near to cities and seaports ; that if you scatter 
ten thousand farmers thinly over a vast area, 
separating them one fi’om another, and from the 
cities by long and expensive journeys, you 
make them iess comfortable than if they were 
concentrated, and you make the business of 
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supplying them with some of the comforts of 
civilization far more arduous and expensive. 

But — the voice of the quack was heard. 
Following the sentimental outcry of “the land 
for the people", the land system of New South 
Wales was set in the wrong path. To quote 
a cautious and reserved official summary (from 
the Official Year Book of the Commonwealth 
of Australia) of New South Wales land legisla- 
tion since Responsible Government, before 
giving my own observations of that legislation 
in the working : 

The public interest in the question which thus 
arose resulted in the passing of the Crown Lands 
Acts of i86i, under the leadership of Mr. John 
Robertson. The object of these Acts was to facilitate 
the establishment of an agrarian population, side by 
side with the pastoral tenants. . . . 

With many benefits there was also considerable 
mischief as a result of the operation of Robertson’s 
Act, chiefly for the reason that land being held under 
pastoral leases not exempt from free selection could 
be the subject of speculative selecting without bona- 
fide intention of settlement. 

That gives the bare bones of the story. 
Anyone with a knowledge of New South Wales 
conditions can put on the fiesh, to show as 
painful a picture as ever had he painted of 
the results of political quackery. The position 
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in i86i, as I have pointed out, called for the 
opening up of some agriculture areas. If to 
secure that end the dispossession of a few 
pastoralists was necessary, that might have been 
easily effected with little or no disturbances of 
general '“conditions. There were ample other 
lands to offer as leaseholds to the dispossessed. 

But, alas, there was no great political cam- 
paign possible on the basis of arranging good 
areas for 5,000 to 10,000 farmers. There 
was, however, fine politics in a raging, tearing 
denunciation of the pastoralist as a tyrant, a 
despoiler of the widow and the orphan, an 
oppressor of the poor, a monopolist of the land, 
a villmn without rights and outside the law, akin 
to the villain of the later “Land Song” of 
England. The pastoralists were few in number. 
They were as a class the most capable and 
courageous of the community — it needed both 
courage and capacity to carve a sheep-run or a 
cattle-run out of the wilderness — ^and therefore 
they were not the most popular. (It is the 
option which faces us all, I suspect, in old as 
well as new communities, to be good-tempered, 
easy-going, and populau*, or to do things and 
arouse antagonism.) In a whirlwind of popular 
pas^on, die. L^d Acts of 1861 were passed, 
and the people had the land opened to them. 
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In a very complete sense they now had die 
land, diese people of New South Wales. There 
were over iqo.ooo.ocx) acres, a proportion of 
it held on lease and occupied and equipped widi 
fences, water-dams, houses, and offices by the 
hated pastoralists. It was all for the people, 
the sovereign people, with the exception of 
a very small freehold area. Anyone of the 
sovereign people might go anywhere and "free 
select" — ^with what proud sovereigfnty ! — ^up to 
320 acres of the land that he wanted. There 
were some conditions, certainly : the payment 
of a deposit to the Government, the payment 
of instalments afterwards until £i an acre had 
been paid ; and dwelling conditions, too, which 
were designed to confine free selection to those 
of the sovereign people genuinely anxious to till 
the soil. But those conditions had little practical 
efficacy to prevent mischief. 

It did not take some people long to discover 
wl^t power of robbery and destruction a mis- 
chievous and unthinking demagoguery had put 
in their hands. Australia is a country of rare 
water-rcourses and over the greater part of its 
area some artificial conservation of water is 
necessary. What more simple than for the free 
selector to find that he wanted 3 jo acres just 
where it would take up the whole water frontage 
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a pasjioral lease of many thousands of acres ? 
The pastoralist, faced with the prospect of ruin, 
saved his skin in many cases by paying out 
blackmail. The free selector remained on his 
“farm” to fulfil the conditions of settlement, but 
the farm was really the property of the 
pastoralist who paid large sums to the selector, 
who was his “dummy”. 

It was not long before, in one aspect, 
“free-selecting” settled down to a regular and 
highly profitable branch of criminality, which 
put burglary in the shade and eclipsed all 
the profits of robbery-under-arms. A wise 
pastoralist did not wait until a selector came to 
“pick the eyes out of his run”. He engaged 
his own free selectors — “dummies” they were 
called — ^who selected farms on his run, remained 
on them sufficiently long to observe the condi- 
tions, and then sold them as freeholds to him. 
Chicanery, conspiracy, perjury, murder even, 
can be found in the veracious records of those 
days, which the official recorder I have quoted 
summarizes as “considerable mischief”. The 
net result, when accounts could be squared up, 
roughly was this : 

The leasehold pastoral areas had been in many 
cases converted to freeholds by the buying out of 
“dummy” selectors. 
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Many millions of pounds had been spent in this 
process, the money going in the main to lawyers, 
conspirators and perjurers. The State got no 
advantage, as it sold at sacrifice rates land for 
which it had been getting good rents. In very many 
cases the pastoralists were ruined by the load of debt 
they had incurred to fight “free selectors” by "dummy- 
ing” and the runs passed into the control of banks 
and other money-lending institutions. 

Farming settlement, instead of being concentrated 
for the time in a few areas, was sprinkled all over 
the vast extent of the State, and the government was 
faced with the task of finding railways, roads, bridges, 
schools, police patrols, etc. for these scattered settlers. 
After it had done so, in many cases, the settlers 
abandoned their holdingfs. 

It was all loss ; and there was no gain which 
might not have been won by other means. It 
is a classic example of political quackery in 
dealing with the land. And it was inevitable, 
under the conditions of democratic Parliamentary 
government, whereby the rulers of the nation 
are chosen by chicanery and claptrap. 


Coming back to British land conditions, since 
the beginning of the present century it has be«i 
cl^r that the agricultural industry of the United 
Kingdom is perishing ; and there has been no 
doubt in reasonable minds as to the causes of 
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the disease, and the means of cure. Equally 
clear is it that under our Parliamentary system 
of government the cure will never be applied. 
Liberals, Conservatives, Socialists have all 
proved helpless. A re-colonization of England 
would provide happy livelihoods for another 
million of workers and give the people cheaper 
and more wholesome food. It cannot be 
attempted; the “dear food'* falsehood governs 
the ballot-boxes. 




CHAPTER V 


National Finance 

Considered theoretically, the administration of 
a nation’s finances under a democratic Parlia- 
mentary system must be bad ; and could only 
be good on the presumptions that the great 
majority of the community were wise in imder- 
standing financial questions and honest in leaving 
out of consideration their own personal gain ; 
and that the candidates asking for their votes 
resisted all temptation to appeal to selfish 
considerations. These two presumptions not 
being credible, the trend of such administration 
can be calculated in theory without much diffi- 
culty : the many will seek to place as much of 
the financial burden as possible on the few, and 
will encourage extravagance horn which they 
expect direct benefit. 

In practice this calculation is proved sound. 
There is everywhere in democratic communities 
a trend to limit the number of taxpayers and to 
increase the expenditure from taxes.* 

The financial administration of the British 
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nation under the Parliamentary system . of 
government can well be illustrated by a brief 
review of the Budgets from 1920 to 1930, with 
some reference to War finance. 


In 1920 Mr. (now Sir) Austen Chamberlain 
opened his Budget to the House of Commons 
with every appearance of pride. He expressed 
no apology for the fact that his expenditure in 
the previous year had exceeded his Estimates 
by the sum of ;£i44,ooo,ooo ; but he took 
obvious pleasure in the fact that his Estimates 
of receipts had been exceeded by 38, 500,000. 
He did not show that there had entered into 
his mind the slightest suspicion that there was 
any relation between those two figures. To 
any but the political mind the suggestion was 
obvious that, with proof that the bleeding of 
the taxpayer was going to bring in 138, 500,000 
more than had been anticipated, there was a 
corresponding resolve to spend this amount 
(and a little more for luck). Without the 
£138,500,000 extra revenue, the £144,000,000 
additional expenditure could not have been 
wasted, because at that time further borrowing 
was practically impossible. But the money 
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being made available, why not squander 
it? 

There was no hint of apology for spending 
1 44,000,000 more than had been anticipated, 
and spending a total of £1,579,000,000 in a 
year of peace. But there was announcement 
of a proud resolution to enter in real earnest 
upon the task of paying something oflE the debt 
of £7 f^ 55 , 000 , 000 ’ Was this to be effected by 
drastic economy ? Not a word on that point. 
Reduction of debt was to come from fresh 
taxation. The taxes for the year 1920-21 
would, on the already wildly inflated basis, 
provide £1,341,650,000 of revenue. They 
must be increased in the cause of debt redemp- 
tion. Mr. Chamberlain indicated increases 
equal in a full year to a further yield of 
£198,230,000. Increases in Customs and 
Excise and new motor taxes were to bring in 
£63,700,000; new stamp duties, £6,300,000; 
an increase in the Excess Profits Duty, 
£100,000,000 ; a new Corporation Profits Tax, 
*35 >000,000; new postal, telegraph, and tele- 
phone charges, £9,500,000. Every source of 
t e nation s producing capacity was tapped, 
r^ly to finance a continuance and extension 
® programme of monstrous v^ste, but 
widi the promise (which, of course, was not 
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realized) that there would be made available 
;(J234, 000,000 for the reduction of the National 
Debt. 

“ Twenty such Budgets,” exclaimed Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, ” would redeem the whole 
of our debt!” Since that declaration — ^the 
pompous fatuity of which would be difficult 
to match even in British records of demo- 
cratic finance — there have been eleven “such 
Budgets”, interpreting “such” in the sense of 
taking from the taxpayer every possible shilling, 
so to-day we should be rejoicing, if Mr. 
Chamberlain had been correct, in a National 
Debt reduced by more than a half. But it is 
still seven and a half thousand millions. The 
actual figure reduction from 1920 to 1930 
has been ;£386, 000,000 in ten years, though 
Mr. Chamberlain promised a reduction of 
;(i234,ooo,ooo in one year. 

If we go beyond consideration of the figfures 
in pounds sterling, and look at the debt burden 
in terms of gold value, the position is even 
graver. Accepting as a sound authority The 
Times (April 20th, 1920), “die real value of 
the pound sterling has dropped since the 
War to about eight shillings”, and making a 
liberal allowance in favour of a more optimistic 
calculation than that, the true position is 
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that the real debt burden has been greatly 
increased. 


The policy of heavy taxation during the War 
was sound, and until Mr. McKenna left the 
Treasury it was generally sound in method. 
Subsequently it became by successive stages 
more and more frenzied, and its effect was to 
cause all commodity prices to soar to wildly 
extravagant levels, when the Government was 
necessarily the chief purchaser of commodities 
and was a huge purchaser not only for our own 
nation but for allied nations. The cost of the 
War was doubled by that taxation policy, its 
failure to tap effectively the real “profiteers’*, 
and its encouragement of extravagance. 

But passing from the War years — the nation 
was in a desperate plight, and there is some 
excuse for the politicians being rattled — and 
concentrating on the years from 1920 to 1930, 
what a dismal record of incompetence and of 
dishonest ! The British people had come 
through the harshest of trials, and had won to 
safety at the price of sacrifices of life and 
treasure which brought them face to face with 
the position of having litde or nothiiig left but 
the opportunity, by indust ^ ^and economy, to 
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build up anew. But they had an Empire 
containing a full quarter of the whole world’s 
natural resources at iheir disposal, and with 
sound finance would have been out of their 
difficulties by now. 

Instead they were led — to use a figure of 
speech borrowed from “fast life’’ — to imitate 
the lady who, faced by difficult circumstances, 
takes “the easiest way’’. There was a hard, 
high road, but an uphill one, a road of toilsome 
effort, of resolute economy. How much more 
attractive to turn back from that road to “the 
easiest way’’. 

The politicians had had the idea during the 
War that the only way to persuade the British 
people to fight it out was to fill them up with 
sloshy nonsense about the paradise that was to 
be theirs for the asking as soon as the German 
threw in his hand. Of course, the real truth 
was that we were faced with the task of fighting 
for our lives, and were lucky to come out with 
so much as shirts on our backs. I believe the 
British people were quite strong enough, in soul 
and in mind, to have faced that truth from the 
first, and to have acted accordingly ; that they 
did not need to be bribed to do their duty with 
promise of front stalls for an earthly paradise. 

But the politicians thought differently. The 
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things that were promised to the people of this 
country “when they won the War” could not 
have been ever delivered if all the fairy god- 
mothers in the unseen Universe had been kept 
working twenty-four hours a day as common 
carriers. And after the War the cruellest, 
shabbiest confidence trick was played on a 
decent people — the talk of making Germany 
pay the whole cost of the War ; the various 
schemes by which everybody was to work less 
and get more. 

The immediate post- War British General 
Election, fought on the cant cries of “We’ll 
Hang the Kaiser” and “We’ll Make Germany 
Pay the Whole Cost of the War”, was the first 
inspiration of the disastrous economic absurdities 
of the Treaty of Versailles, which checked for 
years the chances of a recovery in Europe. The 
French advanced — ^and with truth if not with 
generosity — ^in answer to all subsequent repre- 
sentations by Great Britain of the evil results 
of trying to smash Germany financially, that this 
policy had its original foundation in our country 
at that 1919 General Election. Clearly, when 
the War ended, the British interest was to get 
Europe and the world back to normal conditions 
again ^ soon as possible, and to impose financial 
conditions on Germany which were within the 
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bounds of her capacity to pay. That British 
interest could not be championed at Versailles : 
our hands were tied by the madness of the 1919 
Election promises. 

Then it was necessary at home as well as 
abroad to act as if there had been some reason- 
able basis for those promises. The British 
Parliament elected in their clamour was, in a 
way, forced to act on the presumption that we 
had made a fortune out of the War and that 
the great business was to arrange how best to 
scatter it in doles and bribes. 

The winding up of the War munitions depart- 
ments was marked by a saturnalia of waste 
which was simply maniacal. Some incidents ; 
Aeroplane manufacture was continued and the 
planes burned as soon as they left the factory. 
A superfluous aerodrome was destroyed at some 
expense and then ^250, 000 spent in rebuilding 
it on the same site, as it was foimd to be, after 
all, necessary. Cordite production in Canadian 
factories was carried on and the cordite shipped 
across the Atlantic to Scotland, carried by rail 
thence to Woburn Sands (a little north of 
London), and there burned ; it did not occur to 
our Government that if delivery had to be 
accepted, the cordite at least might be burned 
in Canada ! 
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To finance post-War waste, War taxation 
was continued to the full extent (and in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s 1920 Budget increased). The 
burden of income-tax, super-tax, and insurance 
against death duties on a very great estate was 
' 17s. gd. in the £ ! What remained of the old 
inherited accumulations of wealth was thus 
quickly confiscated ; and an immediate result 
was a steep decline in the agricultural industry 
— ^an industry which for half a century had been 
largely kept in existence by the bounties of the 
great landlords and which showed the effects 
when these bounties had to be curtailed or 
altogether withdrawn. If this money flowing 
into the Treasury had been used to reduce the 
W ar Debt there would have been some exculpa- 
tion for that confiscation. But it was to 
finance a policy of pauperizing the people and 
of Government waste. To-day but a small 
remnant remains of the ancestral fortunes of 
Great Britain ; the houses which they main- 
tained, the fields which they kept in cultivation, 
rapidly pass out of use ; and there is nothing 
to show for the sacrifice but a national morale 
deteriorated by doles. The rich have been 
robbed not for the benefit of the poor but for 
the destruction of their character j^-^ad the 
poor were robbed even more cruelly than the rich. 
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The effect of the 1920 Budget was to hasten 
on a grave industrial crisis. The money which 
should have been left with industry to finance 
its reorganization under the new world condi- 
tions was being gathered in by the tax collector 
and used largely to subsidize laziness and to 
keep useless Government officials. Succeeding 
Budgets were less grandiose in their squander- 
mania because of the sheer impossibility of 
gathering in such vast sums ; but their exactions 
were always raised to the highest effective limit 
of leechery ; and much of what they produced 
was always used in the same fashion, not for 
reproductive enterprise but for doles — subsidies 
on wages, on houses, on bread, on games. 

The Coalition Government of the Rosy Dawn 
Finance having come to an inglorious end, there 
followed a Conservative Government under the 
late Mr. Bonar Law, which ^owed an inclina- 
tion to cry a halt to the Rake’s Progress. The 
next administration was headed by Mr. Baldwin, 
and he also attempted to take a path which 
offered some hope of a sound policy, aiming to 
form a national Gk>vernment which would bring 
Mr. McKenna bade to the Treasury and Lord 
Grey of Fallodon to the Foreign Office. But 
the Parliamentary system was too strong for 
him. The efforts of Mr. Bonar Law and of 
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Mr. Baldwin (both honest men of good inten- 
tions) in 1922 and 1923 to restore sanity to the 
administration of the nation’s finances may be 
claimed by defenders of the Parliamentary faith 
as proof that it is possible under that system 
for honest and prudent leaders to win to 
power. Allowing the claim, the final result — 
the complete failure of Mr. Baldwin — must be 
accepted as proof that the Parliamentary system 
effectively corrupts honest purpose. 

There is at the present day in England an 
effort to secure for the Conservative Party * ‘one 
more chance” ; and to build up the hope that, 
with ‘‘one more chance”, it will really set 
itself with honesty and vigour to the task — ^the 
desperately difficult task — of arresting the policy 
of pauperization and of destroying the national 
wealth. It will require a great effort of faith. 

Mr. Baldwin — ^a remarkable figure in political 
history — ^actually made two efforts to tread the 
pa^ of honesty. After he had been disap- 
pointed of the hopes of forming a strong national 
administration, he appeared to recognize whidier 
the policy of drift was leading, and in 1923 had 
the courage to appeal to the electors for 
authority to apply his remedy for the country’s 
industrial and financial troubles--* policy of 
Protection. Naturally the two other political 
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parties — ^though there is strong evidence that 
both of them had been on the verge of the same 
decision — ^took the occasion to represent that 
this policy meant dear food and destitution ; for 
that is the way of the Parliamentary system. 
The electors refused to Mr. Baldwin the 
authority he asked, and he showed how quickly 
politics can sap honesty by coming back from 
the polls to announce that he had been wrong, 
and to abandon what a month before he had 
advocated as the one essential policy. This 
action was forced upon him by the Party 
machine ; for that is the way of Party machines, 
considering not the good of the country but on 
what “cry” an Election can be won. So the 
gentleman, who had inspired high hopes in the 
nation and who by personal character was fitted 
to rescue Parliamentary government from the 
morass of dishonesty and bribery (if that were 
a possible task), said farewell to consistency, 
and dropped into line with the political ruck. 
He had tried to be a patriot and was content 
to remain a politician. 

That was not unusual. Many people have 
personal knowledge of honest men “going into 
politics” and the consequent change in their 
ideas of right and wrong. 

After a brief interlude of Socialist Govern- 
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ment — ^their remedy for the grave financial 
difficulties, now thickening, was to extend the 
dole system to aliens and to lend money to 
Russia — Mr. Baldwin came back to office on 
a wave of electoral anger at the Socialist 
Government’s relations with the revolutionary, 
repudiationist Russian Soviet. He showed his 
complete conversion to the political as opposed 
to the patriotic conception of a Prime Minister’s 
duties by appointing Mr. Winston Churchill to 
the Treasury. Mr. Churchill’s qualification for 
the task was complete mastery of the oratory 
which sways the Parliament mob ; and this 
outweighed the fact that he had failed in all the 
tasks of administration previously confided to 
him. 

From 1924 to 1929 the financial administra- 
tion of Great Britain made rapid progress on 
the road to ruin. The electors — ^not by any 
wisdom on their part nor as the response to any 
intelligent appeal, but by a mere providential 
chance of being enraged by a clever Press use 
of the famous Zinovieff letter (which was as 
mudi, or as little, important as any of the odier 
seditious revolutionary documents issuing from 
the Soviet Roneo machines in a wedcly flood) — 
had entrusted to the Baldwin Covemment 
complete power. Thm'e was no obstacle to a 
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policy of full national regeneration. But, as 
if the deliberate purpose were to prove the 
impossibility of the Parliamentary system pro- 
viding good government, the result was an 
aggravation of every evil tendency. 

As a first “sensation** in finance the gold 
standard was restored. This was announced in 
a brilliant speech ; and clearly it was considered 
to be all that was necessary. No thought was 
given to the relation of the action to the National 
Debt (much of which had been loaned when 
the pound sterling was worth half its value in 
gold) ; nor to its effects on our export industries ; 
nor to the rigid Government economy which 
should have accompanied it ; nor to the revision 
of wages and price rates which should have been 
its immediate sequel ; nor to the necessity of 
controlling foreign luxury imports so as to 
protect the country’s balance of trade. It was 
as if Omnipotence had said : “ Let there be 
the Gold Standard ; and there was the Gold 
Standard.” 

The effects of the return to the Gold Standard 
— ^without any accompanying measures of 
economy or of readjustment — were felt at once 
by the export industries. The workers in the 
coal industpy threat«ied trouble. They were 
benight off with a subsidy of ;£3 1 ,000,000. 
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When that was spent the trouble came — no 
trouble in the world’s history was ever satis- 
factorily settled with a bribe. The other export 
industries, cotton, wool, engineering, su£Fered 
even more severely than coal. If they had 
been powerful enough politically, doubtless they 
would have also exacted subsidies. 

The Conservative Government, after nearly 
five years of absolute power, left the nation’s 
finances in a definitely worse position than when 
it took office. It had largely reduced the 
number of taxpayers by exempting a great 
number of voters from all direct taxation, at the 
same time as it had vastly increased the number 
of voters by extending the franchise ; thus it 
widened, far more seriously than any previous 
Government, the breach between taxation and 
representation, and established more certainly 
that the basis of future appeals to the voters 
would be on the principle of bribing the poor 
from the robbery of the rich. That it was not 
acting blindly in this is proved by its powerful 
appeal on going to the polls that it had 
sanctioned the expenditure of ;C 30 »ooo,ooo a 
year more on “social services’* thaw the 
previous Soci^ist administration; Fuller, its 
financial administration had been sflrained by 
expedients of anticipating future revenue and 
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Progressively the State has been called upon 
to bear more and more of the financial burden, 
either by increases of its direct contributions 
or by grants, usually disguised as loans ; and 
the conditions for drawing benefit have been 
modified until practically all precaution has 
disappeared against the idle using the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund as a means of avoid- 
ing the quest for work. It is no longer an 
Insurance Fund, but a Government charity. 

A good system would have had insurance 
schemes for the various industries and would 
have kept their administration in those indus- 
tries, with rates of contribution and benefit 
varying with the wages paid. The political 
objection to that was that it would not have 
given the opportunity to disguise the dry-rot in 
^certain industries the position of which was 
being rendered hopeless by national maladmini- 
stration. An “all-in’* system allowed prospering 
industries to be levied upon for depressed 
industries, and contributions to be exacted from 
individuals who would never be in the position 
to claim benefits. That was charity, compulsory 
levies for charity, but it was not insurance. 

The system has had its natiiral effect. 
Nowadays men and women who see idlers 
living in part on their contributions are tempted 
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to treat themselves to spells of idleness "on 
the fund” and give up work for a time. 
Others use the Health Insurance Fund, and as 
malingerers live for a term on sick-pay. 


The 1930 Budget has raised the direct 
taxation on great accumulations of wealth to a 
degree which is completely confiscatory. Pre- 
suming an estate worth 1,000, 000 and earning 
a full five per cent on that amount ; income-tax 
and sur-tax claim 12s. in the £ of the current 
revenue ; insurance to provide for the payment 
of death duties would, in an average case, cost 
more than the remaining 8s. in the A great 
industrialist, with a million invested in a textile 
enterprise, an engineering works or a coal mine, 
or a great landowner with an estate of that 
value, and drawing ;£so,ooo a year income, 
would have on an average a debit balance of 
about ^10,000 a year, after providing for these 
three direct taxes. 

The practical effect of this on the small 
Tenants of the British agricultural industry 
will be disastrous. The farming which is 
nn^ed by the gr^t landowners — arid Aat is 
a big proportion— will disappear, I have in my 
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mind a little fortress against the infestion of the 
bungalowars and the golfers of London, a rustic 
village of a hundred lovely cottages, set in 
gardens, orchards, meadows, copses, and well- 
tilled fields, within a day’s sturdy walk of 
Marble Arch ; beautiful with that fruitful beauty, 
becoming so rare in England, of a stretch of 
land graced by God’s gfift and man’s industry. 

The church and its quiet graveyard crown the 
chief hill of the village. Close by it the dower- 
house of the gpreat family. Then a school-house 
and a garland of cottages in faithful brickwork 
of a good Tudor type, not very old. The 
present landlord’s father built them. Around, 
pasture fields with contented oxen and horses, 
perky hens, sly, ogling ducks, stately geese, 
fussy turkeys ; and the beautiful arable land, 
brown-red from the plough’s painting, or vivid 
green with the flush of the crop. Everywhere 
a pleasant, comforting suggestion of food- 
growing, of the making of the stuff for a young 
English generation to fatten upon. There is 
none of this land wasted on a golf-course (and 
that is good, for when next our land has to 
batde for its life we cannot eat golfers, though 
they threaten to become its sole agricultural 
product) ;*but there is a green for cricket and a 
field for football ; and the many copses, where 
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beech and elm mingle with wild cherry and 
deciduous fir, are productive as well as lovely. 
The little stream in the valley is unspoiled and 
has its trout. 

The patches of bluebells and the primroses 
are sadly dwindling with each year, for this little 
paradise is within easy reach of the City ; the 
kingcups, wild irises, wild daffodils, have almost 
completely vanished. But the place is still an 
almost unspoiled corner of the old England ; 
even a village inn survives which offers good 
native meat and butter and fruit pies and cream 
from the orchards and the meadows, but has 
no American cans in its larder. 

The gentle sway of “feudal tyranny” keeps 
F this corner unspoiled. It all belongs to the one 
I man and he has principles. Visitors may come 
i and look hungrily at the lovely cottages and - 
; would open their purses to give a pound a week, 

{ perhaps even two pounds a week, for such ideal 
week-end retreats. They must keep their 
money in their pockets ; the cottages are for the 
workers on the land, who pay a shilling or two 
as rent. The fields, now growing grain or roots 
or pasturing cattle, would offer rich profits to 
building speculators. They are not at their call, 
no matter how tempting their ofers, though the 
farmers who till them pay only nominal rents. 

Ill 
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So, under the protection of the landlord, this 
community of a hundred or so families holds 
its little fortress ; and a few square miles of 
England are preserved from bungalows and 
golf-courses for their right purpose of nourishing 
the national life. But this protection is not a 
cheap matter. I calculate that these hundred 
families, kept in pleasant cottages and at work 
in tilling the soil, represent a totsd loss of a full 
ten thousand pounds a year, compared with 
what the area would yield if it were “developed” 
on a purely money-making policy. The same 
landlord has more than one similar village 
community dependent on his inherited love of 
land put to good use. Since the days of the 
Farmer King, his name has been on the roll 
of honour of English agriculturists. While he 
can draw on other sources of wealth, probably 
he will never let a good acre in his possession 
go down to waste, hoping for a return of the 
days when national policy allows farming to be 
a profitable industry. 

But— ^ow long can it last in his case and 
in the case of many others like him who are 
keeping English lands in tilth by personal 
sacrifice? Within a very brief time it must pass 
away. Direct taxation represents more dian 
205. in the of that landlord’s income. And 
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the proceeds of confiscating his property go not 
into building up some other form of good 
national wealth-making, but in the pauperizing 
of the people. 


Summed up, the results of our Parliamentary 
financial system have been : the grossest admini- 
strative extravagance ; the pauperization of the 
people ; the confiscation of the national accumu- 
lations of wealth to finance this extravagance 
and pauperization. All political parties have 
conspired to this end. Is there in the mind of 
any reasonable man the shadow of a hope that 
any political party will make a change? 




CHAPTER VI 


Social Reform 

The strongest claim made in favour of the 
polyarchy is that it promotes “social reform" ; 
the mass of the people, being the voters, can 
enforce those measures which will make for the 
“greatest happiness of the greatest number”. 
The claim is founded on two presumptions, both 
false : that the average voter can be expected 
to come to a rational judgement of proposals 
put forward to secure his happiness ; that the 
average candidate will be able and willing to 
grive intelligent and honest advice and will reject 
all temptation to seek support on specious 
promises and bribing proposals. 

Experience shows that a “social reform" 
policy and a system of Parliamentary govern- 
ment inevitably interact to each other’s detri- 
ment. A “social reform" policy (meaning a 
policy to secure g^od living conditions for all 
tibe meifibers of a nation), controlled by an 
intelligent despotism, is easily conceivable. An 
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example is ancient Peru under the Incas. On 
the evidence, which is clear and ample, living 
conditions in Peru before the Spanish occupa- 
tion were ideal. Poverty and unemployment 
were unknown ; every family had a reasonable 
degree of comfort. But the Government was 
a theocratic despotism, all power centred in the 
sacred Inca. 

It is also conceivable that a democratic 
Parliamentary system of government could exist 
free from grave scandals of maladministration in 
a nation which was sternly individualistic and 
kept all “social reform” matters outside the 
province of government. A school of political 
philosophers, of whom Herbert Spencer is 
typical, imagined a system of Parliamentary 
government which left its subjects almost 
complete liberty, the functions of government 
narrowly confined to such matters as it might 
be presumed the people gfoverned would be 
willing with practical xmanimity to delegate. 
Such an individualistic State — ^its powers 
restricted to police regulation and the admini- 
stration of justice, having few servants, and 
those presumably disfranchised, carrying on no 
State industries, dispensing no doles and able 
to offer no bribes — ^might be possibly "governed 
with success by Parliamentary democracy. The^ 
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issues to come before the voters would be 
few and simple ; temptations to deflect their 
judgement would be almost absent ; candidates 
of intelligence and public spirit would be 
encouraged to come forward, in a community 
such as the British with its high tradition of 
public service ; there would not be the deterring 
factor of having to engage in a squalid contest 
of bribery and humbug. 

Such an individualistic State, in complete 
antagonism to the Platonic State, may still 
represent to some minds the ideal State, but 
for two reasons it can hardly be considered a 
realizable ideal in these days. The first reason 
is that the citizens have been too long trained 
to believe that it is the function of the State 
to carry on those activities which come within 
the description of “social reforms” — ^the care of 
the aged, the poor, the sick, the regulation of 
wages and labour conditions. The second 
reason is that such an individualistic State would 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to maintain 
its position in a world where other States were 
organized to a great degree on collectivist lines. 
In matters of trade and industry, for example, 
it could have no answer to foreign tariffs, foreign 
bonuses *on exports. In matters of national 
defence, which come more and more to be based 
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on means of supply, it would be at a g^ave 
disadvantage. 

In my opinion the training of the community 
to believe in the Government as the best, or 
even as a good agency, of “social reform” has 
been a profoimd mistake ; if the same amount 
of efiEort had been devoted to educating the 
people as to how they could voluntarily apply 
their goodwill and sense of fair play to the 
problems of the new industrial era of civilization, 
the sick, the poor, the weak would be better 
cared for, and honest industry would have a 
richer reward and ampler opportunity. Human 
nature is prone to justice and charity rather than 
to the opposite qualities, and is far more easily 
persuaded than compelled to give a “fair deal”. 
Among savage and semi-savage peoples, where 
charity does not march between the tax-gatherer 
and the policeman, there is a far more brotherly 
sense of social partnership than in a State 
Socialistic community such as our own. In the 
more primitive Moslem communities (such as 
the Bedouin Arabs) I have noted, as so many 
others have noted, the high degree to which 
the duty of brotherly help and charity is 
observed without any legislative compulsion. 
And in our community it may be noted that 
where some relation of life has escaped as yet 
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the regulation of the law, it is usually governed 
by kindliness and fairness : a ‘*debt of honour” 
is more binding than a legal debt. 

It is, however, practically useless to discuss 
the possibilities of an individualistic State, in 
which the Brotherhood of Man would be 
flowed to express itself freely and voluntarily 
iKd not be attempted to be enforced by legis- 
lation and taxation. We are committed to the 
Platonic idea of the State, the State which will 
reg^ate the lives of its citizens ; and in such 
a State, government by the democratic Parlia- 
mentary system must degenerate, with more or 
less rapidity according to the character of the 
people, into an auction of authority, with the 
power ultimately falling into the hands of those 
who can offer the most “bread and games”. 
The process of degeneration may be slowed 
down, may be for a time arrested, by the 
phenomenon of a strong, honest man intruding 
into political life. Then temporarily “the old 
customs and phrases are confronted, turned 
back, or laid away”. But it is only an inter- 
ruption. Kleon is always around the corner 
waiting to mount the tribunal again. 

The political history of Great Britain during 
this centsry shows the normal trend of events. 
With the briefest of interruptions the policy of 
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bribery under the name of “social reform” has 
decided the issues ; and with each year the 
bribery has become more shameful and less 
ashamed, until now no party and but few 
individuals are free from its taint. 

“Social reform” under an intelligent despot- 
ism, whilst striving to secure for all equality pf 
opportunity, fair reward for work, and both tfi^ 
leisure and the means for recreation, would 
recognize that Man’s chief happiness is in 
honest labour ; that the normal individual bases 
his content on his tasks, and the rewards of those 
tasks are not only the financial rewards but also 
those of the honour and approbation of his 
fellows — ^the “consciousness of a duty that is 
done”, the delight in a service well-performed. 
“Social reform” under the British system of 
Parliamentary government has been divorced 
altogether from any ethical or even moral basis. 
It has become a naked expropriation of the few 
to encourage idleness and fecklessness in the 
many. 


To give a t3rpical instance of “social reform” 
as mterpreted by a Parliamentary democracy. 
Following the War there was a grav* housing 
shortage in Great Britain (that Portage had its 
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first origin in the pre-War “People’s Budget’’ 
of Mr. Lloyd George which killed speculative 
building). With the demobilization of the Army 
there was available a great volume of skilled 
and semi-skilled building labour — of men who 
had been engaged in building work for the 
Forces. To set those to help to build the 
bitterly-needed houses was an obvious “social 
reform”. But the Building Trade Unions, 
sdlowed by our political system the power to do 
so, vetoed any such beneficial use of a surplus 
to meet a need. To have allowed these 
ex-service men to “dilute” the close corpora- 
• tions of building labour might have been 
dangerous to the policy of “ca’ canny” and 
exploitation which they were following. 

So the ex-service men had to be idle and the 
workers wanting homes had to wait. It was 
thought better to grapple with the housing 
shortage by the methods of doles and confisca- 
tions. Hundreds of millions were lavished in 
subsidies for house-building (in consequence, 
the cost of a small house in Great Britain is 
double that of a comparable house in any of 
our neighbouring European countries). Rent 
Restriction Acts^ heartlessly confiscated the 
rights of • many small property holders. In 
consequence, there were cases created of actual 
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destitution among owners forced to accept the 
old rent for their property whilst their tenants 
“profiteered” to the extent of some pounds a 
week by sub-letting. A typical case brought to 
my notice was of a widow drawing i8s. a week 
from two cottages, the tenants of which were 
drawing a total of £^2 17s. 6d. from various 
sub-lettings. Nor was overcrowding cured after 
eleven years of this method of social reform, 
and to-day there is talk of the urgency of “slum 
clearance” and the problem of hundreds of 
thousands of people where a family is crowded 
into one room or less. 

The ghastly incompetency of this Parlia- 
mentary tyranny is its ruling characteristic. It 
does not hesitate to rob, so long as the robbed 
have not command of great numbers of votes, 
but the proceeds of its robberies are frittered 
away and relieve nobody. An intelligent 
government would have had the housing short- 
age relieved by 1922 at the latest and with the 
exercise of much less compulsion ; but it would 
have needed the courage to defy the obscurant- 
ism and greed of certain Trade Union bosses. 
No government dependent on the present 
voting system will ever have that courage. 

The management of the cOal industry — ^next 
to agriculture the most* important of the 
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nation’s resources — ^provides another instance. 
During the course of the War, coal-mining 
being an occupation protected from the opera- 
tions of the Compulsory Service Acts, the 
coal-pits off^ed a shelter for men who wished 
to avoid military service. There were added 
to the ranks of the regular miners — ^who were, 
in my experience, the cream of the community 
for courage and loyalty — ^many thousands who 
became coal miners so as not to be soldiers. 
The mines were temporarily under State con- 
trol, and the owners guaranteed their profits. 
The State control under our political system 
was naturally inefficient, and it was nobody ’s- 
interest to prevent the growth of labour-wasting 
devices. After the period of control there was 
no attempt at economic reorganization. The 
“social reform’’ policy forbade. A dole to 
subsidize wages was the only remedy which the 
politicians could think of, and the industry has 
since staggered from crisis to crisis and to-day 
is faced with further legislative interference 
which threatens it with another crisis. 

The regulation of the hours of work of shop 
assistants is yet another instance. Granted 
that shop assistants should enjoy reasonable 
leisure, thdre is still no case for the tyrannical 
and inefficient legislation by which this object 
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is sought, inflicting grave inconvenience on die 
general public and grave injustice on small 
shopkeepers seeking to make a livelihood by 
serving the convenience of their neighbours. 


There could be cited scores of other examples 
of inefficiency and tyranny under the “social 
reform’ ’ policy of our political system ; but it 
can be admitted that in Great Britain we have 
not yet got quite down to the depths in this 
regard of the United States, where some 
fifty years ago Mr. Anthony Comstock was 
appointed under an Act of Congress “special 
agent of the United States Post Office’’, with 
power to censor obscene literature, pictures, 
etc. — ^power used to ban “QEdipus Rex’’, 
“The Cenci’’, and “Ghosts’’, also an “insuffi- 
ciently-clad wax fig^e in a Broadway shop. 
In the United States it is possible for the city 
of Norphelt, Arkansas, to have on its muni- 
cipal statute book an. ordinance : 

Sec. I. — .Hereafter it shall be unlawful for any man 
smd woman, male or female, to be guilty of commit- 
ting the act of sexuai intercourse between themselves 
at any place within the corporate limits said town. 

Sec. 3. — ^Section one of this ordinance shall not 

»■ 
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apply to married persons as between themselves, and 
their husband and wife, unless of a grossly improper 
and lascivious nature. 

“Social reform” has not come to that yet in 
Great Britain. But there is no reason to be sure 
that it will not ; at present it is so busily con- 
cerned with looking for doles that it does not 
give much attention to snooping for vice ; but 
any absurdity is possible under a polyarchy. 
With its illusion that the acts of the govern- 
ment are “broad-based upon the people's will”, 
it deprives the individual of liberty to a greater 
extent and inflicts upon him more ridiculous 
restrictions than any intelligent despotism would 
dare to do. 


But the final tragedy of “social reform” as 
administered by the polyarchy has yet to come. 
The reaction of it on industrial organization has 
been devastating. Taxation, pushed to the 
point of confiscation, has deprived the land of 
its capital and factories of the necessary funds 
for re-equipment. State extravagance has 
seriously weighted all our export industries. 
In 1914 the cost of national administration, 
including ftie “social services”, was 2d. per 
labour hour : in 1924 it was '^d. per labour 
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hour — ^the difference, sd. per hour, represented 
the full wage rate of some of our competitors. 
Wages in “sheltered" industries have risen 
out of all proportion to wages in industries which 
have to sell their products abroad ; a municipal 
dustman or a tram guard has been put in a 
better position than a skilled engineer, and many 
of the best of our mechanics have been driven 
abroad. And its most serious effect has been 
on the national character, in sapping self- 
reliance and in encouraging idleness. The 
“bulldog" strain is fast being eliminated. Was 
it an indication of political remorse that one 
found in the records of public expenditure in 
1925 a quaint item recording a considerable 
sum being spent on investigating deafness in 
bulldogs ? 

The final tragedy will come when “social 
reform", based on confiscation, extravagance, 
and incompetence, will go bankrupt. The,dc 4 es 
will be no longer collectable, and the people 
who have become dependent on doles wi^ be 
poorly equipped to face the necessity of sup- 
porting themselves. 

Can that tragedy be averted ? There is hope 
in the fact that one European country^ when 
on the edge of disaster from the saifie causes, 
has been saved. 


CHAPTER VII 


The Example of Italy 

Italy began its new national life last century 
by imitating with faithful exactness the British 
political system, and soon developed the poisons 
incidental to that system in a virulent form. 
Pre-War Italy, Italy during the World War, 
’tod post-War Italy until 1922, suffered even 
more severely than Great Britain from the poly- 
archical disease (of which the symptoms are 
the exaltation of the talking man and the setting 
up of demagogic bribery as the governing 
principle of national administration). 

Italian admiration for British Parliamentary 
institutions (which were not then showing the 
decay of to-day) undoubtedly ^ad a great 
influence on the United Italy of 1871, and 
prompted the setting up of political institutions 
after our model. Italy then began the busi- 
ness of governing, in die full confidence that 
it was on a good path to public order tod public 
prosperity*. At first, supported by the fervour 
of national feeling which the Risorgiinento had 
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evoked, Parliamentary government in Italy was 
not gravely unsatisfactory, though it did not 
give to the new nation the vigorous leadership 
that was wanted. Soon a drift to the bad began, 
and year by year accelerated. Parliamentary 
parties split up into groups. Leaders who had 
been inspired by national sentiments gave place 
largely to men whose motives were personal 
ambition or sordid g^eed. In time it came to 
be the common system for those people who 
had selhsh designs on the public purse to place 
in Parliament their hirelings whom they con- 
trolled with the decisions of secret caucuses. ;; 
A few good men struggled gallantly against 
the rising flood of inefficiency and corruption. 
For a time a Socialist Party gave promise of 
better things, bringing into the political arena 
at least a definite and an honest purpose. Then 
this Socialist Party began to be infected with 
internationalism and, in proportion as it ceased 
to be Itali^ in^ purpose, became usele^ or 
mischievous. 

Before the World War broke out in 1914, 
Parliamentary government in Italy was clearly 
breaking down. Cabinets followed one another 
in rapid succession : they took place but not 
power. What laws were passed wefe usually 
by Royal decree, not legislative enactment. 
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For some years Parliament did not evep discuss 
the annual budget. Had the World War not 
come it is impossible to believe that democratic 
Parliamentary government in Italy could have 
long survived. I can recall Italians saying to 
me that the only hope of the country was that 
it should be taken over by some practical people 
with organizing ability, “ like the Germans”. 
The Italian of that day with a desire for peace 
and orderliness was sceptical in regard to British 
Parlieimentary institutions, which had degener- 
ated so rapidly within the century. 

When the World War broke out the Italian 
politicians could give their country no sure lead. 
There was a party for intervention on the side 
of Germany, a party for intervention on the 
other side, but the great majority hesitant. 
Then a “Fascio” — a “union” or “league” — 
was formed in 1915 by Sig^nor Mussolini, who 
h|^ .been one of the chief leaders of the 
Socialist Party, to advance his faith that Italy, 
in her own interests and for the sake of civiliza- 
tion, should join in the War against the German 
Powers. This Fascio, with its vigorous, 
earnest leader, largely helped to decide the 
issue.* Italy joined in the War. Mussolini, 
resisting the temptation to stay at home and 
reap the adulation which came to him as 
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journalist and political leader as the result of 
his movement for intervention, joined the 
Army, served as a private soldier and later as 
a sergeant. 

On service he could note the scandalously 
inept political conduct of the War. Italy was 
more unfortunate in this respect even than other 
countries. The degree of political interference 
with operations was fantastic. 1 have been 
informed, on authority which I fully credit, that 
it was one of the bright ideas of these Italian 
politicians that there was a danger of Army com- 
manders coming under suspicion of favouring 
units or individuals if they disposed of their 
forces in proper echelon, and that this was the 
explanation of the overcrowding of the front- 
line trenches and the starving of the reserve 
lines. 

Italy came out of the War with a feeling of 
baffled resentment and discouragement, not 
allayed by the attempt of the late Mr. Presided 
Wilson to interfere directly in its affairs. The 
pro-German elements in the nation, which had 
been opposed to intervention in the War, lifted 
their voices to declare that the country had lost 
over 6oo,cxx) dead to gain what could have J)een 
gained by peaceful agp'eement. * 

I had to visit Italy early in 1919/ and the 
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country gave the impression then of being on 
the point erf dissolution as a civilized community. 
Everywhere were disorder and discontent. 
Some detachments of the British Force which 
had marched to the Italian Front in the previous 
year were still in Italy, and attacks on their 
camps and their food convoys were common 
occurrences. The Italian authorities, humili- 
ating and dangerous as these incidents were, 
could not intervene to preserve order. 

With each month the danger of national dis- 
solution grrew. The International Communist 
sect at Moscow directed its forces to bring Italy 
into the maelstrom of the World Revolution. 
To meet this effort there was no national 
leadership. The men of Parliament failed to 
use the one good instrument near to their hands, 
the spirit of comradeship of the combatant 
army. They preferred to bargain with the revo- 
lutionaries and to make terms with rapine and 
murder. 

Mussolini stepped into the breach, and to 
combat the “Reds” organized a new “Fascio 
of Combatants”, of the men who had fought 
in the War and now set themselves up as the 
guardians of the national honour. The 
Government had practically abdicated its func- 
tions. It could not prevent its. soldiers and 
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its servants being attacked and murdered, the 
churches from being closed by force, the fac- 
tories, estates, and railways from being seized, 
and the population put to the duress of starva- 
tion. It was accustomed to enter into negotia- 
tions on terms of equality with the revolutionary 
organizations, and to discuss on what terms 
estates and workshops seized by violence could 
be held by their captors. 

At first the Mussolini Fascists tried Parlia- 
mentary methods in their relations with the 
Government, though assuming the right to 
intervene directly, and on their own initiative, 
against the violence of the revolutionary gangs. 
In March, 1919, they set forth a national pro- 
gramme, moderate and sensible in every 
respect. This aimed to capture Parliament, 
and by Parliamentary means to regenerate 
Italy. At this stage the enrolled Fascist! num- 
bered about 150,000 members, the majority 
of whom were ex-service men, the balance 
young professional men, farmers, medianics, 
labourers. 

But though a Fascist Party was returned to 
Parliament, it found itself helpless in face of 
administrators who had no other capacities than 
to fear, to postpone, and to placate. * In July, 
1922,. there was the first hint of Revolution. 
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Then the “Reds” had organized a General 
Strike. The Fascist! gave the Government 
“forty hours’ notice to act effectively in defence 
of the State”. The Government h^ no know- 
ledge of how to act effectively. The next 
month the Fascist warnings were more peremp- 
tory, “to govern or to go”. The “March to 
Rome” followed, with this declaration on its 
banners : ' ' Our goal is to build up a single and 
united State of all the strength of the Italian 
nation as the sole repository of our past history 
and of our future.” 

It was apparently an adventure of the utmost 
rashness for this little band of voluntary militia, 
armed with little but resolve, to set out to restore 
a kingdom. But it won an instant success. 
Mussolini had judged wisely, “that Italy, left as 
without life, waits for him who shall yet heal 
her wounds and cleanse those sores that for long 
have festered. It is seen how she entreats God 
to send someone who shall deliver her from 
these wrongfs and barbarous insolencies. It is 
seen also that she is ready and willing to follow 
a banner if only someone will raise it”. The 
house of the politicians crumbled. Entrusted 
by the King with the government, Mussolini 
began to rule on the principle “that the 
affairs of the State must be directed not by those 
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who seek to flatter the selfish hopes of the 
individual, but by those who have the highest 
faith in the State and who will lead it to its 
greatest expression of strengfth”. 

That was the beginning of what is known 
as the Fascist regime. The governing principle 
of that regime is this : The State is more than 
the sum of its individuals of one generation ; it 
has an actual entity of its own, a transcendental 
existence deriving from the past, from the 
present and the future. To this State Man 
owes obedience. His duties to this State and 
his rights under this State are indissolubly 
bound, so that, as Socrates in his prison said 
of pleasure and pain, you might fancy them the 
two ends of the same thing. He has no rights 
except those which follow from a true perform- 
eince of duties, especially no right to a vote 
giving a share in the control of the State. 

This idea of the State is, of course, not 
peculiar to Fascism. It is implicit in all the 
patriotic sentiment which has “my country “ or 
“the Fatherland” as a theme. No nation's 
statecraft follows Herbert Spencer’s conception 
of the State as a mutual assurance society with 
authority no greater than a free meeting* of its 
citizens would agree to give it. But* Fascism 
is logical ; sweeps away all pretences as to the 
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‘‘^cred rights of the people” ; insists that the 
idea which the phrase * ‘my country’ ’ represents, 
is the true basis of government. Man, it holds, 
is not born with individual rights, but with a 
duty to his State. He must do that duty and 
thereby earn liberties and privileges. 

The monarchy under the Fascist regime is 
loyally regarded. It is the means of continuity 
of government. All things are done in the 
King’s name on the advice of his Prime 
Minister ; but this Prime Minister is actually 
Dictator. His Cabinet is a Council of State 
chosen by him alone. It is now made up of 
some of the ablest men of the State. Mussolini 
for a time sought to govern with the help chiefly 
of the men who had actually helped in the 
revolution of 1922. Experience taught that 
ardour in revolt does not presume skill in 
administration. Reluctantly — ^with too much 
delay of reluctance, some say — ^he retired them, 
and at present he has a council of expert 
statesmen and administrators. . This is the 
Government. 

Parliament is made up of the Senate, mem- 
bers of which hold office for . life on the 
nomination of the King, and a chamber of 
representatives of every national interest (the 
industries, the trades, the professions, the arts). 
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These representatives are not elected in the 
manner of a British Parliament. They are, in 
the first place, nominees of their industrial or 
mercantile syndicates or of their professions ; 
then approved by the Government ; then sub- 
mitted for endorsement of the people by a 
referendum. This referendum is the only 
concession that Signor Mussolini has so far 
made to the idea of Mount Sinai as a gigantic 
mound of ballot-boxes from which the voice of 
God is to be heard. It is a referendum which 
is to be explained only by the desire to show 
that the people are almost unanimous in support 
of his regime ; for there were no alternative 
candidates offered ; the popular chamber was, 
in effect, nominated, not elected. 

In local government, the same system of 
control has been set up under laws passed in 
1926. Elective municipal bodies have been 
abolished. Each province is under the care of 
a Prefect, appointed by the Central Govern- 
ment to act “in conformity with the general 
policy of the Government, for ensuring unity of 
political aim in the working out of the several 
services appertaining to the State and local 
authorities, within their respective provinces, by 
co-ordinating the Work of all public offices and 
supervising all services’!. The Prefect must 
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govern in the spirit and letter of the instructions 
of the Central Government. 

Under the Prefects in the provinces there 
were of old elected municipal councils with 
mayors at their head. These have been 
abolished. The municipality is now governed 
by a Podesta who is nominated by the Central 
Government through the Prefect. The Podesta, 
appointed for a five years' term which may be 
renewed indefinitely, has all the powers of a 
Mayor and his Town Council. He may 
have, to assist him, an advisory council, partly 
nominated by the Prefect of the province, partly 
by local organizations. But his is the sole 
responsibility to the Central Government, his 
the sole power in the municipality. Thus 
Municipal Government conforms to National 
Government in the complete abrogation of the 
elective system. The ballot-box is consigfned 
to the museum. 

Political organizations hostile to the Govern- 
ment, or capable of being hostile, are not 
allowed to exist, nor can newspapers attack or 
criticize the Government. Civil servants must 
be well affected politically towards the Govern- 
ment *and carry on energetically the tasks 
entrustecf to them or are liable to dismissal. 
They are advised that is not their pwt to be 
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solicitous about their pay or their conditions of 
work, but to be earnest only in doing their best 
for Italy, trusting to their country to give them 
just recompense. 

The present Dictator came to power because, 
when it was clear that the Parliamentary 
factions could not rule, he made a bold offer to 
take the responsibility and was entrusted with 
the confidence of his King. But Fascism does 
not presume on an immortal Mussolini. If the 
misfortune should happen that he were suddenly 
taken away, there is provision, I am told, that 
his “political testament*’ will nominate to the 
King a successor, and that, on the strength of 
that nomination, the Fascisti would give loyalty 
to this successor. But, in the ordinary course 
of events, Mussolini can be expected to have 
many years left of vigorous life. After then? 

There is probably in his mind, and in the 
minds of those around him, the idea of a revival 
of that system of the Roman Empire of which 
Gibbon wrote : “ If a man were called on to 
fix the period in the history of the world in 
which the condition of the human race was 
most happy and prosperous, he would, without 
hesitation, name that which elapsed frym the 
death of Domitian to the accession* of Corn- 
modus.’’ That system was the “Adoptive 
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System’* which gave to Rome as rulers in 
succession, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus, 
and Marcus Aurelius. Rome, having by good 
fortune secured one great ruler, gave to him 
full power, and when he had exercised power 
wisely and well for a number of years, entrusted 
to him the task of adopting as his successor 
the man whom he thought most fitting to carry 
on his work — this man not by any means 
necessarily his son or related to him by blood. 
The system rejected popular election of a ruler 
and it recognized that a wise father may have 
a foolish son ; but believed that a great and 
good ruler could, in the maturity of his judge- 
ment, choose a worthy successor. The system 
gave to the Roman world for a century excellent 
rulers ; and ceased when Marcus Aurelius, 
instead of adopting a successor, left the power 
to be inherited by his son, Commodus, and a 
satyr followed a sage. 

Italian Fascism, 1 think, will follow that 
precedent and confide to Mussolini the task, in 
due course, of “adopting” the next Prime 
Minist^ — the next Dictator. 


• • 

% 

In the spring of 1927 I took the occasion of 
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an extended stay in Italy to study closely the 
working of the Fascist administration and to 
check its results by statistical and other 
evidence, and by personal inquiry. For this 
investigation I was courteously given facilities 
by Signor Mussolini and members of his 
administration, though, frankly, I did not find 
them more than politely interested in what a 
foreigner thought of the work of Fascism there 
was not apparent any inclination to consider the 
work of Italians to regenerate Italy as a matter 
concerning anyone but the Italians. 

After five years of Fascism in place of a 
disorderly, disintegrating (and, I fear I must 
add, dirty) country, in which law, order, and 
decency were perishing, bribery and corruption 
rampant, and industry falling to ruin, I found 
an orderly, prospering, happy coimtry, abound- 
ing in national pride and vigour, “making 
good” financially and industrially in spite of 
poor resources ; no strikes, no “profiteering”, 
no doles, no grinding of the faces of the poor, 
no need to bribe public servants to secure their 
attention, every department of life running 
smoothly, decently. But the price paid for these 
benefits — the loss of “liberty”, the overjgetting 
of. that Mount Sinai built up of baAot-boxes, 
where the voice of the people may declare as 
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from God the Tables of the Law ? I could not 
find an Italian who was aware of any loss of 
liberty, any sense of grievance because he could 
no longer by his vote put into office one set 
or another of disastrous politicians. Oh the 
contrary there was everywhere manifest a new 
sense of national pride and civic dignity, a 
new confidence in the future. Worker, manu- 
facturer, farmer, banker, professional man alike 
were content. 


To record in the barest summary some of the 
achievements of Italy contrasted with the state 
of affairs current in Great Britain. 

In Great Britain we face 1930 with our 
national borrowing power degraded to a five per 
cent basis ; with our National Debt actually 
a heavier burden than on the date of the 
Armistice ; with our national accounts stained 
by expedients which a Socialist Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, referring to the record of a 
Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
claimed that, if adopted in private business, 
“they would put somebody in the dock”. Yet 
our reserves of private wealth have been so 
depleted * that hardly one of the old private 
fortunes survives, and one great estate after 
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another is being broken up, with the knowledge 
of its old possessors that their wealth has been 
dissipated, not to lessen the burden of the War 
debt, but to sap the character of the people 
with doles. Every Budget brings new taxes. 
Industry cannot equip itself with modern plant 
because of the inexorable hand of the tax- 
gatherer ; the bonds of public and of private 
enterprises flow swiftly into the treasuries of 
the foreigners ; the gracious amenities of our 
historic civilization are passing into ruin or being 
sold abroad. 

Italy, on die other hand, has miraculously 
reformed its public finances. In 1922, at which 
date its politicians had brought it almost to 
the last gasp, Italy had a Budget deficit of 

15.760.000. 000 lire. In 1926 there was a 
surplus of 2,268,000,000 lire. The differ- 
ence in the two Budgets is 18,028,000,000 
lire ! National expenditure was reduced from 

35 1461. 000. 000 lire in 1922 to 18,755,000,000 
lire in 1926, almost by fifty per cent. This was 
effected side by side with a great increase in 
the efhciency of all public services, defence, 
transport, postal, educational, amd other. The 
railways (a State service in Italy) may be, cited 
as one example. They used to be die wcx'st 
in West £ur(^^ ; to-day they are among the 
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best. The deficit on the working of the railways 
was I ,46o,ooo,cxxd lire in 1922 ; the surplus was 
378,000,000 lire in 1926. The work done by 
the railways has increased fifty per cent ; the 
coal consumption per ton moved by steam 
traction has fallen twenty-five per cent. 
Similarly all the public services have been 
reorganized : redundant departments abolished, 
waste officials retired, true economy effected. 

Recent Italian Budgets have invariably 
reduced taxation. The death duties (con- 
fiscatory in Great Britain) have been abolished 
in Italy in the case of property passing on to 
the natural heirs ; greatly reduced in other cases 
so as to encourage the growth of capital. The 
last Italian Budget abolished fourteen separate 
taxes, representing 500 million lire annually. 
The old octroi (municipal customs taxes) have 
been swept away. Yet that Budget showed a 
surplus of 1,132 million lire (allowing a large, 
unexpected payment to the Vatican to be met 
out of revenue and still leaving a credit balance). 

It is instructive to note that as a result 
of this good s^jowing, the Finance Minister 
argued : “We must have even stricter admini- 
strative ^economy so that we can further reduce 
taxati<Mi.“ Yet already administrative economy 
in Italy has been carried to a stage whitJt to 
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English observers reads like a fairy-tale. In 
some departments the number of functionaries 
has been reduced by fully one-third, with an 
accompanying remarkable increase of efficiency 
(as is quite natural ; drones hamper work and 
destroy the zeal of the industrious). But it has 
not been the case that the superfluous men of 
the public services have been thrown out into 
the streets to starve ; in most cases productive 
work has been found for them in other quarters. 
The number of Italian unemployed, in spite of 
the grave export crisis which the stabilization 
of the lira* and the return to the gold standard 
involved, is not formidable (the figure, March, 
1930, was 385,000, much of it seasonal). 

In Great Britain agriculture is accepted by 
the politicians as a “lost cause". Every year 
more acres pass out of cultivation more people 
leave the land, production dwindles. 

In Italy, since 1922, a vigorous agricultural 
campaign has raised the average yield per acre 


* In the stabilization of the lira on a basis of less than 
100 to the sterling (France stabilized the franc at 125 
to the jC sterling), Italy took up a very heavy burden — ^too 
Iwavy a burden in the opinion of some economists. But 
the_ motive was good; to do the best possible for the 
national creditors. In considering Italy’s position to-day 
It must be kept in mind that of all the combatdht ^>eopIes 
of the European Continent she made the greatest sacrifice 
to honesty. 
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of wheat by forty per cent, and whereas the 
country used to import one-third of its wheat 
needs, it is now necessary to import only one- 
seventh. Italian agriculture was, after the 
War, not in the desperate position of British 
agriculture ; almost all the national land was 
being cultivated ; there were few wasted acres ; 
the only scope for improvement was in bettering 
the yield of areas already under cultivation and 
in reclaiming marsh areas. The returns from 
the last Italian harvest show the following 
betterments as compared with 1923 : 400,000 
metric tons more wheat ; 300,000 tons more 
potatoes ; 800,000 tons more beetroots ; 300,000 
tons more vegetables ; 150,000 tons more rice ; 
improvements in the yields of other crops, 
making the increase in food production over 
2,000,000 metric tons. These results, which 
have meant more food for the population, more 
employment, better conditions for the farmers, 
less imports of foreigfn food, have come chiefly 
from the vigorous campaign to improve seed, 
fertilizers, and agricultural machinery. But in 
part it has come from reclaiming waste lands. 
More than 5,000,000 Italian acres have been 
reclaimed for the plough or for pasture. Chiefly 
this y^otk has bron done by ex-service men, 
organized under their old Field officers. Instead 
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of being allowed to fester in idleness and live 
on the bitter bread of charity, the ex-soldiers of 
Italy, having saved their country in war, have 
been given the chance to save it again in peace. 
It is claimed, and I believe truthfully, that there 
is not one worthy ex-service man unemployed 
in Italy to-day. In finding work, Mussolini has 
acted on the wise principle that an officer or 
non-commissioned officer who showed the faculty 
of leadership in the trenches is presumably fit 
for leadership in a task of industry. 

I shall cite one other respect in which the 
contrast between British political maladministra- 
tion and the efficient government of Italy since 
1922 stands out. 

The gravest of British political scandals in 
the post- War era has been the laziness and 
fecklessness which followed a dole system rather 
than a reconstructive works system to meet 
unemployment. In our country we have wasted 
thousands of millions in keeping people work- 
less, when with half the money we could have 
kept them at useful and ultimately profitable 
work. There were several urgent tasks to be 
done in this country which would have kept 
those willing to work in steady employment. To 
have abolished the wasteful and unwhdle^me 
use of soft coal as a fuel, substituting for it 
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pit-head conversion of coal into electricity, gas, 
oil, and smokeless fuel, would have cost a great 
deal — ^in the aggregate, perhaps, about two 
years' doles — ^but it would be now returning rich 
dividends in money and in public health and 
comfort. To have reclaimed and put into tilth 
the marsh-lands of our country and to have 
drained thoroughly the areas which, whilst not 
exactly marsh, are sodden and not fully pro- 
ductive, would have been another expensive but 
profitable task. We had all the resources to do 
both ; but political stupidity and inertia stood in 
the way. 

Italy has, for the last eight years, in spite 
of poor capital resources, followed a policy of 
intensive national development. Electrical pro- 
gress alone has absorbed scores of thousands 
of workers. In the Upper Adige, between 
1922 and 1927, electrical power was increased 
from 94 million kw. to 433 million kw., and 
soon the 1927 figure will be doubled. Land 
reclamations, railway and harbour works, pro- 
vision of water-supplies, etc., have been other 
fruitful activities. To give the idle man a task, 
not a dole, has been the keynote of Government 
policy, and its principle "to stand firmly against 
the do^alist tendency to bureaucracy". The 
Government-paid, or dole-fed, drone has been 
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discouraged, the pi-oductive worker encouraged. 
The latest task to which the national energy is 
being directed is that of taming the torrential 
rivers and disciplining them to keep to their 
beds and not to spoil the valley lands. 

Again the difference is between talking and 
bribing politicians and faithful, patriotic admini- 
strators. The dictatorship-, by choosing the best 
men for administrative work, has abolished the 
talker and the intriguer in municipal as well as 
in national government, and has within five 
years brought Italy from a ruinous anarchy to 
a prospering content. It is a lesson for all the 
world — not necessarily as regards methods, for 
each people its own methods — but in the great 
truth it establishes that a reasonable people will 
respond to an appeal to duty made by a resolute 
leader. 

Can this example be followed in Great 
Britain? It can be unless we are to accept as 
true that the British race is inferior to the 
Italian. It must be — ^in principle though not in 
detail — ^if Great Britain is to regain her old 
position in the world and not justify the amiable 
French opinion that we are “the conquered 
nation of the War". 
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A British Solution 

That there is deep uneasiness among most 
thoughtful British people at the present trend of 
affairs is plain. But that uneasiness is turned 
from useful channels by its pessimist conclusion : 
“ Yes, we are going quickly to ruin ; but what 
can be done? We have tried all the political 
parties. One is as bad as the other. There is 
no remedy.** 

That pessimism is founded on the false idea 
that this present Parliamentary system is part of 
the fibre of the nation’s existence ; that it is as 
indispensable as the lungs to the body ; that 
it cannot be reformed and also cannot be 
ended. 

Agp-eed that it cannot be reformed. But the 
experience of Italy has shown that it can be 
ended. In 1922, when dhcient and seemly 
government was brought into that country by 
the bold excision of the Party political cancer, 
there w^ striking unanimity among British 
politicians of all creeds, Conservative, Liberal, 
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and Socialist, that the early collapse of the 
patient was certain. The idea of governing a 
country on the principle “that the afFairs of the 
State must be directed not by those who seek 
to flatter the selfish hopes of the individual, but 
by those who have the highest faith in the State, 
and who will lead it to its greatest expression 
of strength’*, was, to them, obviously mad. But 
the patient has not died ; instead has progressed 
from strength to strong^. Italy to-day, con- 
sidering the resources at its disposal, is a 
prospering country, and the people are the most 
generally contented with their Government of 
any in the world. 

Should we, then, set out to imitate Italy? 

In principle, yes. In method, not necessarily. 

All that was suitable (and probably necessary) 
for a Latin nation might not be suitable (nor 
necessary) for the British nation. The Italian 
regime — ^to give one example — abolishes the 
freedom of the Press and the right of public 
meeting. Such precautions against sedition 
may be accepted as necessary in Italy without 
agreeing that they would be necessary in Great 
Britain, where probably an honest administra- 
tion would have no need to fear that free 
criticism would endanger its work or*t^eaten 
the maintenance of public order. But the Italian 
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regime has succeeded so wonderfully in taking 
a country from the verge of ruin — ^a position to 
which it had been brought by exactly the same 
political evils as afflict Great Britain to-day — 
that its line of action must command close and 
sympathetic consideration. There is no need 
to envisage a “March to London" with the 
British monarch obliged to repudiate (as the 
Italian monarch had to do) a proclamation' 
wrongfully issued in his name, and sending for 
a leader who was in actual armed revolt against 
those pretending to act in the King’s name. 
The course of events may be much less dramatic 
than that, but in the course of events there 
nmst be certainly a period of rule in which the 
administration will have power to over-ride, as 
Signor Mussolini over-rode, the opposition of 
the Party political factions. 


In Great Britain the course of events is 
predictable with some certainty in the near, one 
might almost write the immediate, future. It will 
be the near future if events progress with only 
the nc^ipal acceleration of a downhill descent; 
it will be the immediate future if, by some 
mischance, which is not at all inconceivable, 
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events abroad develop in such a manner 
as to throw another strain on our resources. 
There will come the time when the grandiose 
fabric of State charity, financed out of the funds 
extracted from a small minority, will break 
down ; will, to put it plainly, go bankrupt. 

At present a Socialist Government is in power 
with no likelihood of being supplanted. At its 
head is an opportunist who has never shown 
signs of having a fixed economic or financial 
faith, who would probably prefer to remain 
Prime Minister standing on a “Moderate” 
platform, but who has proved that his sole fixed 
principle is to be Vicar of Bray, whether under 
a Red Flag or the Union Jack. His Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is of sterner principle and 
apparently really believes in something. He 
has announced that he believes in taxation as 
a means to Socialism (speech at Birmingham, 
October, 1928) : 

I am confident that we Have in the weapon of 
taxation the means by which a great deal can be done, 
perhaps more quickly than in any other way, to 
redress social evils and at Ihe same time to provide 
the funds for carrying out those schemes of social 
welfare and national reconstruction which it is the 
aim of this Labour programme to promot^^ 

Nevertheless, he is a gendeinan of such 
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correct financial demeanour as to make many 
in “the City" believe that he cannot be so 
dangerous a fellow, after all. They will see. 
The late Judge Jeffreys is alleged on his Bloody 
Assizes to have once addressed an accused 
prisoner before his trial : 

“ Damme, I’ll hang you ; but I’ll hang you 
justly.’’ 

Mr. Snowden may be trusted to use his 
weapon of taxation in a technically correct 
manner ; the gallows will be erected by Union 
labour in strict compliance with the Washington 
Eight Hours’ Convention ; the rope knotted and 
greased with humane consideration for the 
victims’ feelings. But he will use it, is using 
it ; there have been already many financial 
executions of the wicked capitalist, as the 
steeply rising figures of unemployment have 
indicated. They are going on now from day to 
day. Since these financial executions, like other 
executions, are not in public, they do not attract 
much attention. But those who are in the list 
of future victims cannot help noticing ; and are 
gfiving uneasy thought to the question whether 
it would not be wise to avoid execution by flight ; 
if many decide to do so, the bankruptcy of the 
dole: policy will come with a rush. 

if is not necessary to foimd a reasonable 
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forecast of the future on the assumption (though 
that is the likely one) of the Socialist administra- 
tion continuing in power. Should it happen — 
by some accident not probable at the time of 
writing — ^that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. 
Snowden have to give way to Mr. Baldwin and 
Mr. Winston Churchill, or to Mr. Lloyd George 
and his chosen Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it would be foolish optimism to presume that 
“the weapon of taxation” would be put aside. 
It would be used probably as drastically by them 
in the future as in the past, with the difference 
only that there would be a different description 
of the objective aimed at ; it would not be called 
Socialism, but a “bold roads policy” or “peace 
in our time”. There is really little difference, 
except in name, between the programmes of the 
three political Parties. They all represent the 
same policy : a bid for power by offering charity 
benefits to the voters and finding the mcmey 
where it can be found. 

There is, of course, the infinitesimal chance 
of one party “going honest” and appealing to 
the electors on a policy of financial and admini- 
strative reform and sound agrarian and economic 
development. The response to such an appeal, 
if it were put forward in the right spirJt^by .the 
right men, would probably be a startling sui^ise 
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to the old political gangs, who have always acted 
on the assumption that the British character 
in politics is governed by the instinct of the 
pickpocket and the shirker. But the chance 
is at the moment too slender to be taken 
into practical consideration. One has to 
presume that the present political methods 
will continue. 


The extension of State charity and the finding 
of the money for it are having and will continue 
to have, at a quickly progressive rate, these 
effects : 

1 . Honest effort at self-support is becoming 
out of fashion. Men and women are begfinning 
to feel that it is foolish not to take advantage 
of the various so easily accessible doles and 
benefits. With over 2,C)CX5,ocx5 unemployed, it 
is to-day impossible to get workers in some 
vocations. 

2. Enterprising, self-respecting skilled labow 

seeks to get away from the country which is 
becoming a Land of Promise to dolers and 
dustmen only. 
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3. Manufacturers under the burden of con- 
fiscatory taxation are letting their plant and 
premises and organizations drift into the derelict 
state ; after die tax-gatherer has called, there are 
no funds to finance progressive policy. 

4. Holders of capital resources are begin- 
ning to look anxiously around for means to get 
them away from this country. 

These effects are apparent in disquieting 
degree already. Nos. i and 4 are the most 
dangerous because of their tendency to quick 
acceleration. The comparatively few who are 
saying to-day : “Let us get out of work for a 
spell ; we shall be just as well off’ ’ or “ Let us 
get our resources out of Britain and give up the 
struggle to maintain estates there”, may spread 
a rapid contagion. 

It is safe, therefore, to forecast a quick 
development into a “Dole Bankruptcy”. The 
recipients of State charity will so increase and 
the number of those from whom funds can be 
extracted will so decrease that it will become 
obviously impossible to carry on. 

What will be the next development ? Impos- 
sible, of course, to say with abscJute certainty ; 
we go now out of the reg^cm of prognostication 
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into that of prophecy. But a reasonable guess 
is that the politicians, all three parties of them, 
faced with the bankruptcy of the system which 
they have created, will “throw in their hands’* ; 
whatever party is Vicar of Bray will find the 
position undesirable, and none of the other 
parties will want to take over the rectory with 
the brokers on the threshold. 

If that happens, it will make the opportunity 
to confide the government of the country to 
some man of courage and ability outside of the 
political juntas, who will be able to gather around 
him a team of administrators and clean up the 
mess. The opportunity may not come quite so 
easily as that, but it is a reasonable course of 
events to presume in our British community. 
The politicians are, from the nature of their 
business, timid ; and few of them are actually 
malicious or utterly insensate — they are mostly 
well-meaning prisoners of a monstrously foolish 
system. Faced by a grave crisis they would be 
probably only too willing to hand over peaceably 
to some strong man. But whether the change- 
over comes smoothly or with something of a 
jolt, it is important to keep in mind that under 
the Constitution it is possible at any time for a 
man oV strength and character to be called in 
to carry on the King’s Government, though he 
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has never wooed a constituency nor promised 
a bribe. 

The element of “revolution”, or “evolu- 
tion”, would come in when that man made it 
a condition of his taking charge that he should 
for a term of years be free from the chains of 
the present Parliamentary system. That would 
be necessary. Mr. Baldwin proved its necessity 
when in 1924 he was given absolute power 
within the Parliamentary system and, having 
all the good intentions in the world, left things 
after five years worse than he had found 
them. 

Faced with a grave crisis, all sections of the 
community would probably acquiesce in the 
Monarch g^ranting to a man, of proved capacity 
for leadership and free of all entanglements with 
the old traditions of bribe and muddle, a clear 
run for a term of years. 

The task facing him would be a heavy one, 
but obviously not too heavy for accomplish- 
ment if consideration is ^ven to these two 
facts : 

*•., British people are, on the whole, the most 
^good-tempered, as well as the most 
inwaw™ people m the world, the most respoiMve and 
10^ to go^ leadership, the best fitted to see through 
a long up-hill journey. ® 
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2. The British race has control of one-fourth of 
the whole resources of the globe, and has still the 
best organizing and financial ability, the most skilled 
workers, in the world. 


To show that I do not minimize the difficulties 
of the task, I attempt to indicate a few of the 
steps which are necessary if Great Britain is to 
be saved. (All these steps will be judged 
impossible by the political parties ; to the political 
parties all honest and courageous steps are 
impossible.) 

Social Reform. The “dole” should be 
abolished completely, with provision, during a 
short transition period, of centres where men 
and women unable to find suitable employment 
would be given maintenance in return for work. 
Unemployment insurance should be restored to 
the control of the various industries and the 
Government subsidy abolished by, say, five 
annual stages. 

The disentangling of genuine unemployment 
insuraiiiile from the dole is a most urgent task. 
The “pooling” of these has been one of the 
most “tiisastrous of the politicians’ bribing 
devices. Clearly it would not be sovind national 
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economy to compel temporarily unemployed 
mechanics to seek maintenance at Labour farms. 
Clearly, also, we have to restore to its old credit 
the sound maxim : “ If you do not work, neither 
shall you eat.” 

A great programme of ultimately reproductive 
national works should be started at once with 
the support of the Government, but, as far as 
possible, under conditions of private enterprise, 
not bureaucratic control. (Examples of national 
works : the scientific development of the coal 
industry so as to use coal at the pit-mouth ; the 
reclamation of British waste lands and the 
putting of them to profitable use under a plan 
of agricultural regeneration.) 

Housing subsidies, rent restrictions, all “ca’- 
canny” and “ring” restrictions on economical 
house-building should be swept away. 

No toleration should be continued for “ca’- 
canny” or production-limiting devices in any 
industry, whether by Trade Unions or 
employers* associations. 

V Pensions, except such as are contractual 
Jjayments for past services rendered, should 
all come imder review with a view to their 
abolition at as early a date as is possible without 
br^ch of fmth. There should be no ^nsions 
which are not on a contributory basis. (The 
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Old Age Pension could be made practically 
contributory by paying it to every man and 
woman reaching the fixed age ; it would be thus 
a compulsory insurance out of taxation against 
old age.) 

The education policy should be drastically 
revised on the line of doing away with such 
absurdities as dragging children from the care 
of their parents for the sake of putting them 
under a State educational system (vide current 
legislative proposals re bargees’ children) and 
paying parents for the maintenance of their 
children at school until they reach the age of 
sixteen (another current legislative proposal). 
The idea of “education” as a compulsory and 
subsidized teaching of reading, writing, arith- 
metic, has become a fetish. The amplest 
opportunity should be given to every child 
aspiring to knowledge. But we want in 
education policy a more sensible definition of 
“knowledge” ; as that which fits us to do our 
job in life, and to employ our leisure reasonably. 
The “education” which sends boys and girls 
out into the world completely ignorant of any 
craft useful in field, workshop, or home is not 
the education but the degradation of the human 
intellig^ce. 

The fact shpuld be faced that there is not 
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opportunity in these islands for all the present 
population to have a real chance of ha^py, 
prospering lives, and there should be promoted 
a bold migration policy to the Dominions and 
to the Colonies on the lines of founding 
numerous small communities of * 'mixed farm- 
ing” settlements, which would produce most of 
their own essential needs and be little dependent 
on outside resources either for market or for 
maintenance. 

Every phase of national policy in Social 
Reform should seek to emphasize these prin- 
ciples : 


(a) It IS a disgrace not to do one’s share in the 
nation’s work, to live on any form of charity, unless 
infirmity compels. 

(b) The duty rests primarily with the family of 
seemg to the welfare of its weaker members. A 
family which seeks charity for its infants or its old 
members without the pressure of the sternest 

necessity is a family which is failing in its social 
dignity. 


I Wealth won by good management or good 
luck, and, most particularly, wealth coming by inheri- 
tance is a social trust, and can only be rightfully 

/<>*• the better development of 

^renM?°”‘^iil® ^d in art, letters and 

parasites and mon^ 
Smmw 8?^ represents a robbery from the 
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Agriculture. There is room for a million 
more families to make a decent livelihood on 
the land of Great Britain. They should be 
placed there quickly, some at once ; all within 
the next ten years, and could be so placed with 
courageous administration which despised cant 
cries about “dear food". 

The home market for all dairy farm produce 
should be reserved for the home producer to the 
limit of his capacity to produce ; the rest of the 
market reserved for Empire producers in 
return for preferential custom for British manu- 
facturers. 

There should be set up a National Grain 
Scheme to enforce the home milling of all flour ; 
to give preference in its wheat purchases firstly, 
at a stable remunerative price, to the limit of 
his capacity to produce, to the British grower ; 
secondly, at the world price, to the Empire 
gfrower, and lastly to the foreign grower, only 
calling on him when the two former sources of 
supply were exhausted. The Grain Scheme 
might give consideration to the admixture of a 
certain amount of rye in the production of the 
nation's flour, since we can grow more rye than 
wheat. 

The* home markets for oats, rye, barley, 
potatoes and other farm products should equally 
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be reserved to the home growers up to their 
capacity to produce. 

Reformed marketing to cut out unnecessary 
middlemen would be essential to a sound scheme 
of home food production, which would provide 
cheaper not dearer food. The governing prin- 
ciple of such a scheme would be to eat as far 
as possible the wholesome foodstuffs which we 
can grow ; any silly people maintaining that we 
cannot eat, say, five per cent of rye flour of 
that we must go to Geneva to ask permission 
to grow our own potatoes, should be condemned 
to a perpetual diet of thistles. 

A beginning should be made at once with 
die education of apprentice farm workers to 
provide the labour necessary for rural regener- 
ation. 

The patriotism of owners of big estates should 
be called upon to provide homesteads for small 
settlers as quickly as they are needed ; that 
patriotism can be confidently relied upon , but in 
case of failure of sufficient voluntary offers 
compulsion would be easy. 

Industry. There should be a common-sense 
policy to safeguard’* home manufacturers 
where advmble, this policy to be founded oh 
these principles : 
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1 . There is no question of right or wrong in the 
controversy between Free Imports and Tariff Duties. 
It is purely a matter of. convenience. 

2. A nation should balance in the scale of its own 
advantage every proposal for a tariff barrier against 
any particular import. In the case of a nation (like 
our own) joined in an Empire partnership, it should, 
whilst considering primarily its Home interests, give 
due weight to Imperial interests. 

3. A tariff duty can be of advantage to serve these 
ends : 

(a) To help a Home industry against outside 
competition. 

(b) To help an Empire industry against foreign 
com^tition (by imposing a duty against the foreign 
but not the Empire producer). 

(c) To give a better balance of trade by shutting 
out, to the extent deemed advantageous, foreign 
"luxury” imports. 

(d) To transfer some of the burden of taxation 
from the producers to the consumers. Direct taxa- 
tion (such as Income Tax) is paid almost wholly by 
the producers. Indirect taxation (through Customs 
duties) is paid only by the consumers, and may be 
avoided by the thrifty, e.g., the tax on imported 
champagne, which anyone can avoid by not drinking 
champagne. 

(e) To serve as a "bargaining counter” to serare 
fairer ti^tment of a nation's exports; the duty 
would be remitted in favour of Countries giving con- 
cessions in return. 
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(f) To ensure Home production of some vital 
necessity, e.g., the war-time duties on optical glass. 

(g) To guard a Home industiy against “dumpii^” 
designed to destroy it and leave the Home consumers 
at the mercy of a foreign Combine. 

4. A tariff duty can be of disadvantage if it raises 
the cost of a necessity of life without providing 
some compensation greater than that inconvenience. 
There is no virtue in a tariff duty in itself, and when 
the balance is doubtful in regard to any particular 
duty, the decision should be against that duty. 

Again, no need to go to Geneva for leave, 
or to continue to give preference to foreign 
interests over British Empire interests. 

The waste of strikes and lock-outs should be 
eliminated (as it has been in Italy). The 
industrial policy there is worthy of almost exact 
imitation ; each industry has its “syndic” repre- 
senting the employers and the workpeople. 
This syndic usually setdes peaceably all con- 
troversies about wages and hours ; failing to do 
so, it can appeal to judicial arbitration to settle 
any point in dispute. 

Financial. The two linked evils are extrava- 
gance and excessive taxation. The end of the 
one would involve the end of the other. 

A reduction, by at least twenty-five per c<mt, 
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of all Civil Service expenditure, coupled with 
the stoppage of the doles and bribes, should 
enable an immediate reduction by at least 
twenty-five per cent in the rate of all direct 
taxation, with the firm promise of another 
twenty-five per cent reduction in the near future, 
and this would enable a great funding of the 
National Debt on a three and three-quarter per 
cent basis, and make possible a Budget in the 
near future of ;(J500, 000,000 a year (which is 
the utmost limit that the nation can safely bear), 
working down in time to a lower Budget. 

Direct taxation should cut out the bribery 
eVemetvt and extend to every man and woman 
making a livelihood ; indirect taxation should 
avoid as far as possible the necessities of life 
and concentrate on the luxuries (I do not 
confuse, as so many do, tariff duties with taxes ; 
prohibitive tariff duties on articles which we can 
economically produce ourselves are not taxes). 
The ideal system of taxation would enforce on 
everyone a minimum and clearly-known sum in 
direcf taxation for the maintenance of the 
State, and would leave to everyone's personal 
discretion as to how much they care to add in 
indirect taxation (as for examples, by indulgence 
in tobacco and (^nk, the “pictures” and the 
“dogs”). 
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Incidentally, all the present jargon of taxation 
administration should be swept away ; an intelli- 
gent schoolchild should be able to understand 
the nation’s taxes. 

Administration. All the services of the 
State are grossly over-manned and involved in 
a tangle of bureaucratic red-tape which makes 
quick, efficient work impossible. 

A courageous administration would invite all 
the State’s servants to give up voluntarily 
any privileges which would restrict an efficient 
reorganization ; and would doubtless get the 
right response from all but an insignificant 
minority. Displaced State servants having the 
necessary capacity should have first preference 
for positions in works of national development. 

There should be emphatic repudiation of the 
idea that service to the State must be based 
purely, or even chiefly, on salary considerations 
(a ridiculous, nay shameful, current instance of 
this is the claim that ;£5,ooo a year is too small 
an emolument for the Prime Minister, and that 
he should have £S,ooo or more a year). The 
honour of serving his country should be the first 
thought of the State’s servant ; and ^e State 
should sternly discourage the belief that to live 
in luxury is the natural aim of an honourable 
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citizen. Leave luxury to the foolish and the 
wicked ; and make the indulgence of it as 
reprobate as possible. To save our country, 
every penny of our resources should be 
employed usefully. 

Incidentally, the present maze of legal enact- 
ments and administrative orders should be 
clearly codified and the laws of the land set out 
in plain English, so that none who can read 
need run into danger of breaking them. (This 
would give work to the lawyers for the present, 
though it would greatly diminish legal work in 
the future.) 


Those are but a few sample indications of the 
hundred and one sternly necessary tasks at 
home which would face an honest, courageous 
administrator in the work of restoring the people 
to self-respect, the family to its proper functions, 
the State to its true dignity. There are other 
necessary tasks abroad : to let the world know 
that we are not “the conquered nation” of the 
\Var, but that we still have the power and the 
will to carry on our old mission of civilization 
with jus^ce and firmness. 

There are in our community men capable of 
the task, unless we are to presume that the 
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British race has altogether degenerated. The 
leader will come with the occasion, and will be 
able to take over without grave disturbance, if 
the way is prepared for him nono by die 
thoughtful and patriotic men and women of the 
community deciding that the present Parlia- 
mentary system is hopeless and setting them- 
selves to the task of educating their neighbours 
for a change. Preparation is urgently necessary ; 
for the crisis — the bankruptcy of the system of 
pauperization and confiscation — ^is near at hand. 


Presuming power to be confided to a man 
who can “heal our wounds and cleanse those 
sores that for long have festered”, it would be 
necessary for a short term of years that he 
should have authority from the Monarch to 
administer without ihe interference of any 
demagogue ; that he should be, in effect, a 
Dictator. 

Afterwards, the Augean stables cleared, what 
then ? To go back to the old system and relapse^ 
after an interval to the old conditions? Few 
of the nation, one may safely assume, ^ould be 
willing for that. There would be, however, 
ample time to consider a sound constitutional 
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system which would secure representative 
government without the evil features of the 
present polyarchy. 

This is a plan which seems to be possible 
and consistent with British thought. 

The Government would rest in the hands of : 

THE KING 
through his 
PRIME MINISTER 

holding office during capacity and good 
behaviour, advised by 
THE CABINET 

chosen from the wisest and most capable 
experts in each branch of national adminis- 
tration, consulting on policy, 

THE PARLIAMENT 
of two Houses, each of about 200 members, 
THE SENATE 

nominated chiefly from the Peers of the 
Realm. 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
chosen by the people under the jury system. 

To explain this House of Commons “chosen 
under the jury system”. It is, under the 
present polyarchy, a favourite fiction to speak 
a£ the House of Commons as “the Grand 
Inquest of the Nation”, to compare the process 
of its elfection to that of the work of a jury 
empanelled for the trial of a cause. It would 
be difficult, however, to imagine a more false 
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comparison, since members of a jury are sworn 
to give honest and impartial consideration to the 
facts placed before them ; are carefully sheltered 
from all attempts at bribery and from misleading 
statements ; and have the assistance of a trained 
judicial mind to guijle them to a clear apprecia- 
tion of the issues to be decided. 

But the oratorical fiction of the polyarchists 
offers a useful hint for a method of choosing 
a really representative Chamber. Divide the 
country into two hundred constituencies (either 
geographically or preferably by industries, 
agriculture so many, banking so many, medicine 
so many, every important interest having its 
representation). From each constituency would 
be chosen by lottery a jury of twelve, and they 
sworn to decide faithfully and honestly on the 
facts and arguments before them. Over each 
jury would preside a judge appointed for the 
purpose by the High Court of the Realm. 
Before each jury the candidates for election to 
the House of Commons would come and present 
their claims. It would be the fuiiction of the 
judge to keep out false or irrelevant evidencg, 
and to sum up to the jury ; and the function of 
the jury, in secret consultation, to choose one 
of the candidates offering. If the constituencies 
were not geographical, but representative of 
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certain defined interests, the candidates for those 
constituencies would come naturally from those 
interests, from persons engaged in the pai’ticular 
profession or industry. 

The members of the jury would be given 
some mark of honour for their services and not 
called upon for electoral duty again. A new 
House of Commons would be elected every five 
years by the same trial of candidates. 

A House of Commons so chosen would be 
truly representative of the mass of the people ; 
would bring to the national administration the 
genuine voice of popular opinion, but it would 
be free from the influence of any bribery appeals 
and but little liable to be swayed by ignorant 
appeals. Representing all the g^eat interests of 
the nation, it could give to the Government wise 
counsel ; could represent the intelligence and 
the patriotism, not the selfishness, of the people. 

That is only a suggestion, advanced with the 
purpose of meeting the objection that there is 
no way out of the present system. There may 
be better suggestions to meet the two essential 
conditions : that no national administration can 
carry on in normal times without keeping in 
close touch with popular feeling ; and that no 
national administration can carry on honestly and 
efficiently when its policy is dictated by the 
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results of appeals to the ignorant selfishness of 
the many from rival coteries of place-hunters. 
1 put forward the juridical method because, in 
all the disorder and corruption of our public 
institutions, two fortresses of security still stand 
firm in the people's confidence — the judicial 
Bench and the jury. 
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CHAPTER IX 
Waterloo Bridge 

In the Nineteenth Century Great Britain, having 
come out victorious from the struggle with 
Napoleon, named the bridge just completed 
across the Thames in the centre of London after 
Waterloo, the culminating battle of a great 
series of campaigns. Waterloo Bridge was 
fitting monument of a task which had severely 
strained the strength of the British race — a 
straightforward, level, purposeful bridge with 
no frippery ornamentation, its dignity deriving 
from the clear expression of a definite aim. 

In the Napoleonic wars Great Britain had 
stood for the freedom of nations to develop their 
own characteristics ; had saved Europe from a 
despotism. Victory was won at the cost of great 
sacrifices, but the struggle had toughened, not 
weakened, the nation’s hbre. The British 
people faced the future with a resolute confi- 
dence. Of this, Waterloo Bridge was a fit 
symbol.^ 

A century later Great Britain came out 
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victorious from an even sterner struggle. The 
German people — led by their Prussian Spartans 
— ^had revived the Napoleonic idea of domina- 
ting Europe and had entered upcm the enter- 
prise with greater resources and with greater 
unscrupulousness, though with not the same 
genius. Before they were brought to defeat, 
almost the whole globe was engaged in the 
struggle, and the intricate system of world trade 
and finance was like a water-logged ship 
staggering out of a sttwm under a jury-mast. 
The task of restoration was of such difficulty as 
to be impossible except to the stoutest courage 
and the coolest wisdom. Clearly the British 
people had the courage. By sea, land, and 
air they had proved that, despite feebleness, 
vacillation, and petty partisan spirit at White- 
hall. Whilst the politicians were chiefly busy 
with their palace intrigfues of place, were 
wildly squandering the nation’s treasure, were 
imposing their stupidities on the leaders of the 
Navy and Army (die escape of the Goeben and 
Breslau to Constantinople, the foolish Antwerp 
escapade, the tragic gamble of Gallipoli, the 
escape of Von Spee from Patey to the coast of 
Chile, the desperate and unnecessary thinness of 
the British line in March, 1918, were* all due 
to political interferences) ; were treating the 
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people at home as if they were timid and 
possibly unruly children — the mass of the nation 
was fighting “a soldier’s battle” and winning 
through in spite of them. 

The ordeal of battle over, the men of the 
Navy, the Army, and the Air Force having, 
with the patient loyal aid of the common folk 
at home, worthily completed their task — the 
nation was shown clearly to the world as an 
army of lions led by asses and rogue 
mules. 

As if in sorrow and disgust, Waterloo Bridge 
began to sink into the river. It had been built 
by a nation which knew its own mind, which 
followed the straightforward road out of diffi- 
culties. Now the bridge seemed to wish to 
hide its head from sight and hearing of these 
chattering politicians orating about the Rosy 
Dawn and poisoning the public spirit with the 
drug of parasitism. 

The treatment of the proud old bridge was 
in the spirit of the leadership of the age. It 
was given a dole, a crutch for its falling arches 
and a makeshift way to take some of the work 
off its shoulders ; and committees set to talking 
of what to do. They are still talking. The 
bridge fe still hilling. Years pass and no one 
can order “Rebuild” or “Replace”. 
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Those who lived through 1914-1918 cannot 
be pessimistic regarding the British people, who 
have before them without a doubt a future 
greater even than their glorious past. With a 
quarter of the globe in their keeping, they will 
prove worthy of the trust because more than 
any other race of the world they have learned 
the lessons of endurance, of courage, of fair 
dealing, of rejoicing in the glory of resolute 
effort, of recognizing that work well done is its 
own reward. But only the blindest optimism 
can expect the British people to be equal to the 
heavy tasks confronting them under the present 
political system, which is incapable of evoking 
resolution and wisdom, and is spreading a 
creeping paralysis over every form of national 
energy. The Commonwealth cannot survive if 
it is not purged of its Catalines. 

I repeat that those who lived through 1914-18 
and saw the British people — confronted by a 
VVar, which their political leaders had repre- 
sented as an impossible contingency whilst 
knowing in their secret hearts it was inevitable 
— organizing themselves for victory without 
leadership, cannot be pessimist. 

Recall the London of 1914. Not siqce the 
days when a King hid a crafty statesmanship 
behind that best of all masks in England, a 
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ready and witty tongue — ^which proclaims the 
dilettante — ^had toyed with his dogs in St. 
James's Park, had London dreamed of war as 
anything but a foreign adventure, to be 
financed, to be kept from our shores and our 
vital interests by the strong arm of the sea 
— ^the sea which was the servant of the British, 
as anyone might know from the Bible, or was 
it Shakespeare? Or at any rate it was clear 
enough from the current Lloyds Register, than 
which there were no more Holy Scriptures. 

Now War was knocking at the door of 
London. The fair counties around, Essex, 
Kent, Surrey, the city’s dormitories and 
gardens and golf courses, were under suspended 
sentence of instant ravage and destruction, 
doomed to be made deserts if and when the 
enemy effected a landing : for, incredible, mon- 
strous thought, it was possible that the enemy 
would effect a landing. The invincible guardian 
f^eet ? Yes, but something had been forgotten. 
The Bulldog was in good fettle, but he had no 
kennel overlooking the North Sea backyard. 
Kennels there were if an intruder threatened 
from the Mediterranean or the Atlantic, but 
not one convenient for the watch over that Wet 
Triangle with Heligoland as its point. So the 
brave animal had to range about in the open 
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whilst there was improvised for him some 
shelter where he could chew his bone and 
snatch forty winks occasionally with one eye 
open. 

It was an anxious matter, as the Old City 
knew, and drummed on its ledgers a little 
impatiently when the Mighty Orator who spoke 
for the silent Bulldog made fine promises that 
soon he would dig out the German Navy 
“like rats out of a hole”. Brave words, but 
not fitting to describe a Bulldog’s task. The 
Old City felt in her heart a little injured at this 
position. She had been very much wanting 
in foresight it was clear enough now, in some 
things, but for the Fleet there had been always 
a good housekeeping allowance. It should 
have had its kennel facing the North Sea. 
However, it was not quite too late, and the 
Treasure House doors were flung wide open. 

Yet another anxiety London was beginning 
to know : that there was a way over the seat' 
That first Zeppelin attack on Antwerp made 
all think, not furiously, for it is not the habit 
of London people to be furious, but seriously. 
When Zeppelins, by the score perhaps, and 
aeroplanes, by the hundred perhaps, §et out 
from enemy aeries to bombard the old, in^olate 
City ? Something was to be done about that, 
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and Authority decided to give the City the com- 
fort of anti-aircraft batteries formed from the 
light guns of the Horse Artillery, which were 
not much use in the field, since the Horse 
Artillery no longer had any function in this 
War. That they had no use at all against air- 
craft perhaps Authority knew, perhaps did not. 
At any rate, the guns made a noise and were 
reassuring. Everybody was only too anxious 
to be reassured and to welcome the slightest 
of encouragement. For London was, above 
all, and before all, determined that Authority 
must be trusted. Like Nelson, she kept a 
telescope firmly fixed to a blind eye. Whatever 
mistakes Authority had made in the past, or 
appeared to be making now, we must trust 
Authority. It was for lesser breeds to whine : 
“We are betrayed”. Wise people, sound 
people, take their knock and come up again. 
To change leaders is to lose the value of 
experience, for the man who has made a mis- 
take will probably not make the same mistake 
again. In effect, London — and in this she 
represented well enough the British Isles — had 
all the obstinate faith, the grim determination, 
the stubborn confidence, of a Committee of 
Patriotic Old Ladies. 

Indeed, London, Great Britain, of the early 
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War days in all its muddle and confusion, was 
held firm in essentials by a figurative Committee 
of Old Ladies. 

There was the Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street, who knew that there are losses and 
gains, but that if you sit tight and play honestly 
and boldly borrow at four per cent and lend 
at five per cent, things come out right in the 
end. She had had one shock, when for a day 
and a night the Bank of England note was 
refused in the market-place, a blasphemy that 
she had never considered possible in this world 
or the next ; she would have tendered it with 
the fullest confidence for ferry fees across the 
Styx. But that was over. All was stable now. 
She made in her mental ledger calculations in 
millions and thousands of millions. The 
resources of the German Alliance in goods 
and credit represented so much : the resources 
of the British Alliance so much excess 
balance in favour of the British Alliance an 
astronomical figure in millions something like 
those interesting fairy-tales from the Royal 
Observatory about distances to the moon and 
the sun. Then there were the resources of the 
neutral nations, another huge figure, • and as 
good as belonging to London as soon as asked 
for on fair terms. Had not London always 
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met her obligations, borrowing at four per cent, 
lending at five per cent, raising up millions in 
any corner of the world by a telegraphed sen- 
tence ? Yes, this Old Lady was quite confident. 
The balance-sheet foretold the end with those 
figures that never lie. 

There was the Old Lady of Belgrave Square, 
who felt that the War was a judgement on the 
people for having tolerated so many new- 
fangled notions which were so obviously 
un-British, and letting the control of the 
country pass out of the hands of the gentlemen 
of the country. But this was not a time to say 
that. Our people were in trouble. Let us 
help. The blood of our sons, yes, and of our 
daughters, we must give : as much of it as 
wanted, and our wealth and our ease. It was 
going to be a severe War, and the Germans 
were showing very Bad Form, as might have 
been expected from their Kaiser, who had 
never seemed to be quite a gentleman. Well, 
the gentlemen of England would do their duty. 
And as for the working-classes, it was nonsense 
to doubt them. They were of the race. We 
must see that their wives and children did not 
suffer. 

There was the Old Lady of South Kensing- 
ton, who had a son in the Chinese Customs and 
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a daughter married into the Navy and almost 
always abroad, and the tomb of another son 
in Somaliland, which perhaps now she would 
never be able to visit. She planned how the 
administrative experience she had gained as the 
President in her district of the Society which 
urged you not to leave your domestic cat 
abandoned when you went to the seaside for 
the summer holiday, and offered you the con- 
veniences of a holiday home for cats, could be 
turned to war work. She could not aspire to 
the noble rank of nurse, for she had not the 
experience. But she was a good housekeeper 
and expert in issuing circulars. She must see 
her Member of Parliament as quickly as pos- 
sible. But her old friend, the sick Frau von 
Verten, living in the private hotel around the 
corner ! Should she still call ? To visit the 
sick of the enemy — ^was it quite patriotic? She 
thought, yes. They had met ever so 
many years ago in Switzerland, and the 
F rau had come to London this year at her 
®^ffffcstion. She would want help now perhaps 
to go back to Germany, Or perhaps she 
would stay in London until we had taken 
Berlin. 

There was the Old Lady of Clapham, who 
had two sons, clerks in the City, and two 
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dabghters, idlers at home, and who found that 
the War gave life a new interest. Her sons 
were both now in uniform but not yet called 
away to training camps. One daughter was a 
V.A.D., and the other had hopes. It was 
very foolish of these Germans to attack 
England. They should read their Bibles 
and learn that the English were the Chosen 
People and their destiny to rule the earth 
foretold. 

' There was the Old Lady of Wapping, whose 
man was a caretaker at the docks, and whose 
family was spread about the Kingdom at its 
tasks of digging, forging, weaving ; and, partly 
becau.se chance had given her the sheltering 
of a Belgian refugee, a poor grannie of 
•Antwerp who had collapsed almost at her door 
on being taken from a barge, she was very 
bitter concerning the Germans and the need 
of “laming” them a lesson. 

In the hearts of all these figurative Old 
Ladies never a doubt or tremor ; and they told 
the spirit of the nation, not that iridescent 
scum of “smart people” to whom the War was 
a new chance of sensation, a new licence to 
folly ; not that dreg of silent, cunning people 
who found in it the opportunity of enclosing 
the goods and spoiling the chances in Hfe of 
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Others, making for themselves a fatter "and 
fatter mud from the blood of the generous and 
dutiful. Yes, this group of Old Ladies had the 
true spirit of Britain. 

But not so much of it in the high spheres of 
Authority — ^among those potentates, the Secre- 
taries of State. Ah ! here was a difference. 
Less certainty here, more bewilderment. 
Naturally, this lamentable affair had to be 
regarded chiefly in the light of the next General 
Election ; and it was profoundly pu 2 zling to 
know what the voters wanted. The Party 
machines could give little or no guidance. It 
seemed wise at the outset to try to be as 
conciliatory to the enemy as possible, to look 
at once for a formula on which peace could be 
patched up. But very clearly the voters did 
not want a formula, and thought of it was 
dropped, and there was talk of making war 
vigorously. Apparently, if the Press could be 
believed, the voters were pleased when the 
plump old rus6 with a genius for organization 
had been chased out of the War Office on 
suspicion — ^largely an unjust suspicion — of being 
a philosopher, and supplanted by el popular 
soldier who was under no suspicion of being a 
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philosopher, and who had an admirably simple 
system of organization, that of plain multiplica- 
tion ; you multiply two by two, and again by 
two, and yet again, and so you get strength, 
irrespective of how much of an element of error 
existed in what you were multiplying. Well, 
the popular soldier must not be interfered with, 
though some curious products were coming of 
his system. 

So much for the War Office. For the 
Admiralty the best possible had been done by 
providing it with the most brilliant Catherine 
Wheel in the whole stock of political jeux 
d‘artifice. This dazzler had recently wanted to 
rocket off and lead a conquering army in 
Flanders. But he had been kept to his naval 
post and had been allowed the Gallipoli Gamble 
so that the Napoleon as well as the Nelson in 
him could be satisfied. 

The War chest.? Well, there would be 
nothing mean in regard to that. All that was 
asked for, and more, would be poured out. 
The voters would see that there was no grudg- 
ing in the resolution to win the War at any 
cost to their purses. 

So political Authority determined, and if it 
had any uneasi|iy|$s that something more was 
wanted, some^Bil^ which could not come 
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ele^ly into their conception, since it was out- 
side the order of their minds — well, nothing of 
that uneasiness was shown to the public. Per- 
haps, though, there was some evidence of 
that uneasiness in their angry contempt for the 
wild ideas suggested in some quarters ; that the 
nation should be organized, that this almost 
universal wish to do something, to sacrifice 
something, should be governmentally directed 
into the most fruitful channels. But everyone 
with any political sense must know that 
that would mean something like conscrip- 
tion, and the British people would never 
endure that. 

But, in effect, the Committee of Old Ladies 
were in charge, and under their influence the 
nation organized itself, dispensing with political 
leadership. 


It was probably sound British instinct that, 
from 1914-18, kept things as they were ; left 
the politicians to their games and **make good” 
without them. But now the situation demands 
action. ^ 

The sentiment of affection and respect which 
is inspired by the ‘‘Mother of, Parliaments” is 
foimded on good reason. -^^^^ith its three 
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Estates, King, Lords, and Commons, it has 
done great work in the past to safeguard free- 
dom of conscience, incorruptible justice and the 
sanctity of home and possessions. Once it was 
faithful guide and adviser to statesmen in their 
leadership of the nation. But that old Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain has been long since dead. 
Of its three Estates two have been practically 
destroyed ; the third tends to become with each 
election more and more a junta of delegates 
representing selfish and ignorant class interests, 
of men who will hold out with the most artful- 
ness the prospect to the voters that they can 
win their bread and circuses without working 
for them. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, if he 
really believes — which I doubt — in the Karl 
Marx doctrine of class war and the realization 
of human happiness by tearing down the fabric 
of Society so that every citizen may have half 
a brick to throw at his fellow -citizen , must smile 
grimly to-day at the reflection that his old-time 
idea to establish a Soviet system in England 
was foolishly impatient : the work of destruction 
of our nation is being more surely and almost 
as quickly carried out — ^with the co-operation 
of the other political leaders — on the present 
lines of confiscation and pauperization. The 
“Soviet” savagery would never have appealed 
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to any but an alien minority in our country, 
whose people are not in the main envious but 
are “good sports”. But the present-day 
political poison is subtle : it is quickly corroding 
the national character. 


Within the last few weeks clear necessity 
has compelled the abrogation of the Parlia- 
mentary system of government by Parliaments 
chosen by the votes of the ignorant, in Malta 
and in Egypt ; and there has been published a 
convincing exposure of the evils for which it 
has been responsible in India. Australia, too, 
is facing a grave economic crisis, chiefly due to 
the same political causes. These are portents. 
In Malta a priests’ squabble has been able to 
make the ballot-box ridiculous. Egypt, which 
we rescued from anarchy and by firm, honest 
administration, made one of the most flourishing 
countries in the world, is slipping back to 
anarchy because of the Parliamentary folly 
which, as a serpent concealed in a ^sh of 
refreshing fruit, we brought to its table. India, 
which our politicians sought to niake “politically 
minded”- — somewhat as a morphia addict seeks 
to drag^ down others into the ^ toils which are 
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Strangling him — ^is to-day su£Eering grave evils 
and may be on the threshold of evils still 
graver. 

Australia is a still graver portent. There a 
nation of our own blood, and therefore with a 
strong resistance to the evils of bad govern- 
ment, has been brought to serious peril by a 
succession of leaders playing the game of 
politics just as it is played to-day in the Home 
Country. Australia will recover, and recover 
quickly, if the political ulcer can be extirpated. 
But Great Britain could never recover if she 
allows herself to drift as far as did Australia 
— or as did Italy — since so much of her power 
and wealth comes h'om her position as the 
financial and insurance centre of the world, and 
she is so greatly dependent on imported food 
and raw materials. 


If from out of one of the political parties 
there emerged a man who had the courage to 
lead, and to make a straightforward appeal to 
the people for authority to sweep away the evils 
which are dmi^g every channel of national 
activity tyid to abolish the system responsible 
for them, I believe the voters would respond 
with the knowledge that they were passing a 
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self-denying ordinance which would deprive 
them of the chance of ever becoming again the 
victims of the demagogues. In the course of 
a systematic series of inquiries I have found 
no man or woman of any class of life who was 
content with the ignominious and disastrous 
administration of the nation, and who was not 
disillusioned as to all three of the political parties 
and sceptical regarding any real betterment 
coming out of a change from Tweedledum to 
Tweedledee or Tweedledoo. 

But no appeal in the spirit of the politics of 
the last quarter of a century, an appeal inspired 
by the spirit of making the utmost possible 
concession to the appetite for bribery and 
delusion, will serve. What is called for is the 
sublime audacity which will treat the people of 
England as in the mass sensible, honest, 
patriotic : to say to them : “ You have been 
flattered too long with dishonest promises ; we 
make no promises : we offer to lead you along 
a hard and toilsome path ; we ask of you sacri- 
fices ; all that we can offer of consolation is 
that the path will lead to safe^, dignity, 
honour.” 

A straightforward appeal, founded in faith, 
might bring the regeneration of Parliament by 
the verdict of a General Election, in spite of 
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the corruption and chicanery which has 
been allowed to invade every phase of the 


process of appeal to the people. Failing 
that, the saving change will have to be 


sought by other means, or the British Empire 


perish. 




Stanley Paul c& Co. 

(1928) Ltd. 
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BYRD’S GREAT ADVENTURE: WitK^ the 
Story of Polar Exploration for One Thousand 
Years 

By FRANCIS TREVELYAN MILLER 

H ere we find all the elements of great romance and 
tragedy in their vivid contrasts. Against the back- 
ground of suffering almost beyond human comprehension, 
of gaunt starvation and lingering death, we s^ clearly the 
true status of the civilization in which we are living — ^an 
age when Byrd with the allies of modern science is able to 
accomplish in a few hours what more than ten centuries 
of blood trails had failed to do. 

ft. * 

Byrd is the “First man to Fly over the North Pole” — 
“First man to Fly over the South Pole” — the only man who 
has flown over the top and bottom of the Wdfld. 

As a noble and inspiring proof of iJjc courage of .man, 
these accomplishments, even in these modern times, stand 
unparalleled. 

Demy St'o. Copiously Illustrated. i5f. net. 
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A GENTLEMAN REBEL: The Exploits of 
Anthony Wayne. 

By JOHN HYDE PRESTON 

A NTHONY WAYNE came into a world that was full of rough 
play and inter play; full of cuss words, broad shoulders, hard- 
ships, guns, and large families. It was a time for hot blood and 
strong muscles. 

As a boy he dreamed of himself as a knight on a black stallion. 
He pored over Cxsar's commentaries and scandalized his schoolmates 
by upsetting discipline to lead his mates in imaginary charges. As 
a grown man he terrified his wife by getting up in the middle of 
the night to practise pistol marksmanship on a row of candles set 
up on his front lawn. 

Blustering, hard-fighting, hard-loving, he was the play boy of the 
Revolution. Through every type of combat, from the savage bayonet 
attack at Stony Point to his hand-to-hand encounter with the great 
Indian fighter, Guristersijo, he rode as a hot-headed crusader for his 
country and for his personal ambition for immortal glory. 

Large Demy, Lavishly Illustrated, Cloth, i8^. net, 

DRAMAS OF THE DOCK: Murder Trials of 
ihe Nineteenth Century 
By GUY B. H. LOGAN 
Author of **Rope, Knife, and Chair*, etc, 

H ere is a feast of good thin^ for the lovers of the strange and 
terrible. Mr. Logan’s studies of famous crimes are invariably 
well done and he is careful to avoid the trodden path in his murder 
researches. He deals only with those cases on which he is able to 
throw fresh light, and many of the facts his inquiries have enabled 
him to bring forward arc here narrated for the first time. 

Students of criminology will delight in this book, which is pro- 
fusely ilhistlrated and^fully equal to the author’s previous work on 
a subject of which the reading public never tires. It is a valuable 
addition to the growing literature of crime. 

targe Demy Svo. Fully Illustrated. i8^. net. 
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GOOD-BYE TO THE BATTLEFIELDS 

By CAPTAIN H. A. TAYLOR, latt Royal Fusiliers 
and General Staff, with a foreword by Field-Marshal 
VISCOUNT ALLENBY. 

I N “Good-bye to the Battlefields” the author lets the Western 
Front tell its own story. 

As the Church Times says : “ His method is simple, but singularly 
effective. He describes the various battlefields on ^e Western Front 
as they now appear, with their cemeteries, their war memorials, and 
their reconstructed villages and towns; and contrasts the present 
peaceful scenes with personal and very vivid memories of a decade 
or more ago. 

The result is, according to The TimeSy that “ the book leaves a very 
definite impression of what was and what is”; or, to quote the Nation, 
“ A large, well-illustrated, and wholly praiseworthy book, one 
especially in which the fighting man of 1914-1918 will lose himself in 
profound memories, and the visitor of 1930 onwards will discover the 
most singular and moving anecdotes. 

Many share the opinion of the Sheffield Daily Telegraph that, in 
“Good-bye to the Battlefields”, ” we have the greatest of the war 
books.” 

Large Demy Svo. 64 Half-tone Illustrations, zis. net. 

MY OUU TOWN 

By LOUISE McKAY 

Author of Little Bit of Ireland'*, etc. 

*^HOSE of us who have read Miss McKay’s delightful “Mourne 
Folk” and “The Mountains of Mourne” and are familiar with her 
method, will welcome this latest volume from her pen. They will be 
introduced to a humourist of the fireside, who, in reminiscent mood, 
inspired by the song of the kettle on the hob, relates the happenings 
in his memory in the amusing phraseolc^ of the district. The 
author is doing for Co. Down what Thomas Hardy has done so 
well for the West Country and Sir Tames Barrie has done for 
“ Thrums”. 

Foolscap 8t/o. Illustrated, zs. 6d. net. 
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WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA 

VoL XVI, 1930-1931. Edited by A. N. MARQUIS. 

T his new volume contains concise, up-to-date biographical sketches 
of 29,704 of the most notable Iwing Americans — Men and Women 
— in all parts of the world. 

It includes, as nearly as possible, sketches of all those Americans, 
together with their present address, whose position, activities or 
achievements make them of general interest, telling just the things 
every intelligent person wants to know about them. 

Every sketch has been carefully revised, and brought down to date. 
There is scarcely a biography in the book which has not been altered 
or amended in one or more particulars. Removals have been noted, 
deaths recorded and nearly 4,000 entirely new sketches have been 
added. 

Size X inches. Cloth. 2,620 pages. 2Cns.net. 


WOMEN OF THE UNDERWORLD 

By MRS. CECIL CHESTERTON 
Author of ''In Darkest London", etc. 

T he psychology of the woman criminal as distinct from the man 
is intensely interesting. Many cases of theft are caused not from 
desire of gain, but from moral or mental breakdown. Where a 
man gets rid of nervous pressure by going on a spree, a girl in an 
office or a business house may steal. This psychology is borne out 
by records which the author has seen in Police Court annals - from 
probation officers and missionaries. 

This book contains chapters showing remedial influences at 
work-i-^c Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, etc., and the difference 
in treatment of women in prison during the last few years. 

Crown Ss^o. Cloth, y. net. 
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PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT— A 
FAILURE? 


By Sir FRANK FOX 

Author of “The Mastery of the Pacific”, etc. 

A LL parties appealing to tlie electors for support by offering to 

from the pockets of the few to give doles and subsidies to the 
many — such is the present position of British politics in the judgement 
of Sir Frank Fox. This book, in the boldness of its challenge to our 
politicians of all parties, will recall Mussolini’s fierce criticisms of 
Italian conditions ten years ago. Claiming that the British people are 
the best in the world, and the most responsive to good leadership, 
the author points out that they have been now brought to the edge 
of disaster by the Conservative, Socialist, and Liberal politicians : 
and suggests a bold remedy to “cut the bribery out of elections” and 
bring back honest representative government. 

Financial, agrarian, foreign, and industrial policies of the past 
twenty years arc closely analysed, and the tragic muddles traced to 
the one source— the competition of all political leaders in dishonest 
appeals to the selfishness and ignorance of the voters. 

^r Frank Fox puts forward a remarkable suggestion for securing 
a House of Commons free from this influence, and urges that an 
honest, capable government could end at once the twin evils of 
pauperization and oppressive taxation. 

Crou/n Svo. Cloth. 5 J. net. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT I 

By ROBERT L. RIPLEY 


Second Series 


incredible facts, proved and illustrated, 
s as ndi a storehouse of fascination as was the first, and will 

the hand reach out. The author 
mat^L s'xty-five countries in search of the most unbelievable 

combined Cook s Tour, Circus and Encyclopedia all in one. 
e aa/ea of the first volume exceed 20,000 copies. - 
Demy Hao. Profusely Illustrated, y. net. 
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THE UFE AHD ADVENTURES OF 
DANIEL DEFOE 

By PAUL DOTTIN 

""O OBINSON CRUSOE” is the second most popular book in the 
world, yet its author’s life is stranger, more fascinating and 
adventurous than that of the immortal exile on the desert isle. 

Business man and writer, courtier and rebel, propagandist (he has 
been called the Father of Journalism) and historian, moralist and 
rake, his life is perhaps the most glamorous in English literary 
history. He passed his restless, often unhappy, always adventurous, 
career in eighteenth century London, a gay and giddy epoch in this 
great city’s history. 

Paul Dottin’s book is a remarkable piece of scholarship, vyin^ 
in interest with Defoe’s own masterpiece. 

Large Demy %vo. Fully Illustrated. i8^. net. 


WILLIAM PITT, The Younger 

By P. W. WILSON 

Author of **An Unofficial Statesman \ etc. 

T his is the first modern biography of the man who at twenty four 
became England’s greatest Prime Minister and held his pisition 
with one brief and voluntary intermission until his death nineteen 
years later. Pitt was a miracle of precocity. He matched his cleverest 
wit against Catherine the Great of Russia, who was as efficient and 
ambitious as Elizabeth and as ruthless and hot-tempered as her 
namesake, the Medici Queen of France. Pitt never sailed a sea nor 
heard a gun fired except as a salute, yet he could, in Downing 
Street, engage in a strategic battle with Napoleon. As orator, 
politicise, dtid statesman, and as a man, he was England’s most 
pop^hv Minister. 

is a former member of the House of Commons, is 
a lecturer and the author of many books. 

Large Crown Suo. Cloth, los. 6d. net. 
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THE PAGEANT OF THE STARS 

By WIIXEM J. LUYTEN, Professor of Astronomy, 
Harvard University 

T his comprehensive volume introduces the reader to the earth 
and the moon, the sun and the solar system, the planets, comets 
and meteors, the brightest and nearest stars, double stars, star 
families and clusters, variable sUrs and new stars, nebulae, stellar 
evolution, the milky way system, island universes, from chaos to 
cosmos. 

Dr. Luyten explains how the astronomer can look deep into Ac 
past and reconstruct the cataclysm that gave rise to the creation 
of the planets: he reveals the secrets of Ac sun, of Aunderstorms, 
of eruptive volcanoes; and offers in a highly readable form Ac latest 
and most fascinating discoveries of astronomers in language Ac 
layman can understand. 

What “Astronomy for Everybody” did for a past generation this 
book is doing for the present one. 

Largt Crown 8t'o. Illustrated, 7/. fid. net. 

WOMEN BLUEBEARDS 
By ELLIOTT O’DONNELL 
Author of Famous Curses'', etc. 

TJERE is set forth the amazing records of women, mostly beautiful, 
^ who have specialized first of all in procuring husbands and then 
disposing of them. 

Aniong many given a place in this volume are Toffana, Ac 
notorious Sicilian jroisoncr; Hieronyma, creator of the anti husband 
league in Sparu; uesina Gottfried, whose pretty blue eves bewitched 
man after man, luring them to agonizing deaAs. There arc also 
Mrs. Cunningham, the fascinating widow, at whose fair hands Dr. 
Btirdcll, Ac fashionable Bond Strat physician, is popularly supposed 
to have met his doom; Lydia Sheriman, who carried on her gruesome 
work und^ the cloak of religion; also Ac handsotOe^^ Durness 
Bonmartini and Syerkas Kalki. ,i. 

In evffy cha^, if not on every page, will be end 

the work may oe designated one of the most amazing revelations of 
teminine deceit, intrigue, and cruelty ever yet recor«d. 

Large Demy Bvo. Illustrated. i8y. net. 
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HEW FICTION 

Crou/n 8 t/o. ys. 6 d. net. 

BELSHAZZAR 

By Sir H. RIDER HAGGARD 
Author of *'King Solomon's Mines", etc. 

This is the last story written by the famous novelist, and deals 
with Babylon, the prophet Daniel, and the mysterious writing on the 
wall. It retains with surprising strength the qualities which rendered 
Sir H. Rider Haggard’s earlier works so widely popular. Such bcK)ks 
as “King Solomon’s Mines**, “She**, and those dealing with the 
adventures of Alan Quartermain remain the perfect examples of their 
art, combining writing of great vividness with a humour and an 
imagination rarely excelled. We have here the same deftness of 
touch, the same sly humour, and the same width of canvas controlled 
by an imagination as lively as ever it has been. In this story of 
King Belshazzar with all its excitements, its adventures, and its 
charm, readers will experience the real thrill of entertainment too 
often absent from the adventure stories of to day. 


MEH IN HER LIFE 

By WARNER FABIAN 

Author of "Flaming youth" (330/A thousand), ^Sailors* 
Wives" {\%oth thousand), etc. 

Warner Fabian is perhaps the most daring, the most audacious, 
and the most penetrating student of contemporary American life 
writing to-day. His novels lack nothing in frankness, having in them 
that attractive element of “wickedness” which is really nothing more 
serious than youthful exuberance. 

This, his latest venture, is the story of the beautiful and clever 
modern New York girl. Men on every side seek to make her their 
plaything, but find that it is they who become the toys. 

Interwoven with the story of her many affairs and her one romance, 
is a graphic picture of New York. Its tenements, its queer streets by 
night and day, its night clubs; and all that go to the inake-up or its 
complex, rushing life is described by one who knows it and under- 
funds it thoroughly. 
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AS WE JOURNEY 

By NORA K. STRANGE 

Author of '^Mistress of Ceremonies”, "Kenya Dawn”, etc. 

In this collection of short stories pride of place must be shared 
between “Clarence” and “My Friend Burt”, confirmed bachelors both, 
who belong to entirely different strata of society and who possess 
no characteristic in common except their rooted objection to marriage. 
In “Clarence” we have the wealthy dilettante, who employs his time 
in playing the part of deus ex machina in the matrimonial imbroglios 
of his friends and acquaintances, whilst in “Burt” we meet the 
middle-class soldier of fortune, who philosophizes in homely language 
on the foibles and futilities of human nature in general. 

Five of the remaining sketches have the Kenyan background, with 
which so many of the author’s readers are familiar. 

SHADOWLAND 

By CECIL ADAIR 

Author of "Sapphire and Emerald” , "Gabriels Garden”, etc. 

Leonie d* Aguilar marries at seventeen from her Convent prison 
Adrien de Fragonard, both being orphans and the match a family 
arrangement. They pass several very happy years at his chateau in 
Picardy, with his maternal grandmother. Two little sons arc born. 
Then the War devastates the land, and Leonic’s children arc killed 
before her eyes, and her husband falls in the War. 

Lady Elizabeth takes her back to Italy near to her former Convent 
home; living with her in great seclusion, as she cannot bear to face 
the changed world, and the castle is destroyed. 

Mrs, Hastings, with her War-widowed daughter, B^Orice 
Dangerficld, and Dickie, her little son, come to winter at the big 
hotel near-by. With them comes their kinsman, Evrard Chantry, 
who once hoped to make Beatrice his wife; but, being' refu^, put 
away all thought of marriage, and has been through tragedy since. 

These people, with others, conspire to draw Leonie out of her 
trance of sorrow, and in Evrard she finds her true soul's mate. 
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THE PURPLE SWASTICA 

By WILFRID USHER 

Author of '*Th€ Mystery of the Seuen'\ etc. 

This is another of Mr. Ushcr^s top speed thrillers. The pace begins 
when Sam Folliott, returning one night to his room, finds a brown 
paper parcel, in whose whereabouts, it quickly becomes evident, quite 
a considerable number of people are keenly interested. 

As the result of his discovery Sam is plunged headlong into an 
amazing adventure with a gang of jewel thieves which leads him 
into strange places, and finally, after a desperate chase over half 
England, causes him to stumble upon the solution of a problem that 
had long perplexed the authorities at Scotland Yard — no less than 
the identity of the mysterious personage who chose to hide himself 
under the flamboyant title of “The Purple Swastica’*. 

FRAIL LADY! 

By EDITH NEPEAN 

Author of "Sugar in the Flame", etc. 

Wales, Monaco, and Bucharest arc the background for a complex 
rhapsody of human emotions. 

Gerion, the only child of Hugh Creden, is engaged to a man of 
her father’s choice, but when the crafty yet fascinating Carados 
Mador, a brilliant mesmeric musician, arrives, Gerion falls under his 
§pdl and elopes with him. He deserts her before the birth of their 
son. Gerion loses her child, and later, Hugh Creden is found 
murdered. Discarding her wedding-ring and assuming her maiden 
name, she is befriended by a wealthy Hungarian widow and she 
accepts the hospitality offered. She meets a Roumanian cavalry 
officer "afid the little toy town becomes a playground of fire. Gerion 
goes to Roununia as Colonel Petrianu’s fianefe, and here her fate 
is sealed. 
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THE PASSAGE. ' ist Prize Novel 

By VANCE PALMER 

Author of '^Men are Hufnan'\ etc,, etc. 

This novel was placed first m the Sydney “Bulletin” Competition 
of 1930, and was hailed with enthusiasm by the judges, who spoke 
of the brilliance of its writing and the power of its theme. They 
compared it with the work of Knut Hamsun, and the great 
Scandinavian writers. 

It carries you into the life of a little Australian fishing-village, 
south of the Barrier Reef, and pictures the work at the nets, the 
migration of the great mullet-shoals with sharks around them and 
sea-birds above, the occasional fights between whales and killers. But 
its main interest is human, the relations of a young fisherman with 
the women around him, the struggles of a family reared in a primitive 
way to grapple with the problems of the modern world. “The 
Passage” reveals a new coast and gives a fresh vision of the sea. 


UNNATURAL HAZARDS 


By JOAN BUTLER 

Author of '"The Light Lover'\ "The Heavy Husband" , etc. 


Soon or late, to each of us there comes a time of stress and labour 
when we lift our faces to the sky and in a loud voice inquire as 
to the inner meaning of this thing we call life. Such a time was 
wished on that big-hearted, bone-headed, ham-handed young man, 
Bill Smith. He had drifted out to America to see what could be 
done about Bobby Jones, and now his father refused him money, 
and he was off his mashie-shots. His world was grey. What, he 
asked himself, was the use? 


All things are made clear to him when a taxi hurls him violently 
to the sidewalk. Frona the taxi a girl steps into Bill’s life— almost 
into his face. Bill realizes that this is the girl he must marry. He 
follows her to England. By bribery and corruption he becomes 
assist professional at the golf-club where she plays. He tells her 
to clamp here e’e to the ba*. This is a story no gdfcr who appreciates 
the humour of the game should miss. ^ 
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THE CARDBOARD HERO 

By L. NOEL 

Author of Riff Bride'', etc., etc. 

In the hectic days of wartime, April, still in her ’teens, fell in 
love with Alan Brent. But she married Richard Stroud — decorated 
for valour displayed in the rescue, under heavy fire, of the wounded 
and unconscious Alan. A dozen years elapse, and the glamour of 
Stroud’s heroism has faded in April’s eyes, though to the outer world 
it still glows undimmed. April Stroud and Alan meet, and learn 
too late that always they have loved one another — ^and that the 
misunderstanding between them was of Stroud’s making. Her 
husband seems to April then to be only a hero of painted cardboard. 
And, at this juncture, chance takes Brent and Stroud together to the 
wild hinterland of Africa, where both are tested anew in the fire 
of deadly peril. Torn betwixt love and the tides of home and child. 
April waits for their return. . . . 

THE SECRET ATTIC 

By FRANK R. ADAMS 
Author of **The King's Crew", etc. 

There is a razor edge between romantic comedy and adventure in 
mystery. “The Secret Attic” rests with successful good humour on 
that dividing blade. On one side of the path that it follows to a 
smashing climax is the sparkling love of Alan Long for the girl, 
Sylvia, and on the other the sombre tragedy of Rosalie, who was 
killed in the secret attic long before the story begins and whose 
blood on the floor leads to the only possible happy solution of the 
problem which confronts Alan and Sylvia. 

Most of the story takes place on an estate hidden away in the 
Canadian woods, in the rough log cabin that was furnished inside 
like a palace, in the caretaker’s tiny shack in which Alan and Sylvia 
lived — so the country folk supposed — as man and wife, and on the 
forest trails and wagon roads of the lumber-jacks. 
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TOUCHSTONE 

By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 

Author of **The Bellmer Mystery'', etc. 

One of Edith Caterson's twins is substituted at birth by a nurse. 
On her death-bed, twenty years later, the nurse confesses, but dies 
before she can tell which boy is the son and which the outcast. 

The fearful, soul-searing question left unanswered in the mother's 
heart, and the Cain and Abel tragedy which threatens the two boys, 
makes an enthralling story of great humaneness and power. 

THE MURDER-HOUSE 

By T. ARTHUR PLUMMER 
Author of "The Ace of Death", etc. 

An atmosphere of eerieness: a mysterious telephone-call that took 
Harry Lemoine to . . . Sinister House and to his death — that was 
the beginning, the first tentacle of the octopus that stretched forth 
its feelers, drawing its victims into its maw and shattering the 
tranquillity of a peaceful Warwickshire village . . . and over 
all was this . . . the house with the living personality. Back and 
forth swung the pendulum , . . whilst there were sleepless nights 
for many people, and a mystery that was solved for the privileged 
few, but never for the public that bought its morning paper to see 
what was happening at . , . the Murder-House I 

THE TERROR OF TORLANDS 

By T. C. H. JACOBS 

When Captain Radford inherited “Torlands”, that rambling old 
mansion in the heart of Dartmoor, he found himself the central 
figure in a sinister mystery. What was the connection between the 
escaped convict, the beautiful girl who had captured the soldier's 
heart, and the dreaded Black Gang? Radford and his friend, Tony 
Mderson, late of the Secret Service, determine to solve the mystery, 
but animated by widely differing motives. With Inspector Morris 
or Scotland Yard they follow the master criminal along a trail of 
daring ermes and swift death, but not until they finally run him 
to earth do they discover his real identity. The story is a thriller, 

cnthrallin^rc^di^^^ ** swiftly moving and dramatic, making 
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THE SURE YEARS 

By F. BANCROFT 

Author of Emergency'*, ‘‘The Brandons", etc. 

This story follows the fortunes of Barbara, the elder of the 
Brandon sisters, from a one-room existence in a drab London street— 
to her final return to her own home, The Outspan, on the wide 
spaces of the Northern Transvaal. 

Her love romance in London, with the infatuated son of a city 
man, is baulked by the machinations of Colonel Smith, the old 
family friend of the Brandons, who intervenes again in the family 
history with tragic results. On her subsequent return to the Trans- 
vaal, Barbara finds herself in rivalry with Rita, her sister, for the 
love of George Brandon, the heir to The Outspan. His hesitation 
between the two girls, and his final choice, form an intriguing 
eloae to a siory which is absorbing throughout. 


APRIL, MAY AND JUNE 

By HILDA WILLETT 
Author of "So it goes on", etc. 

Three months in the life of a self-assured and very immature 
young novelist, Raquel Haviland, are spent on the Cornish coast 
near a ruined farm-house close to a little rocky bay where a tragedy 
in her family occurred many years previously. 

Raquel is staying with her sister Laurette, Hugh Sellinger, who 
is desperately in love with Laurette, and Adrian Corin, with whom 
they became acquainted during the May-day celebrations at 
Alderstowe. 

The story shows how another tragedy is enacted, wrecking Raqucl’s 
life, but giving her the undersunding, fortitude, and power her 
character had hitherto lacked. Her loss is incidentally the means of 
ensuring her younger sister's happiness. 
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THE KINDLY VISION 

By FLORENCE LAWFORD 
Author of **Thc Blue Pochette'', etc. 

A house called Bright's Happ lay dreaming in its deserted garden 
among the Sussex downs, until Barnabas Bright came and woke it 
to life by making it his home. He longed to work out his own 
special dream of beauty in it. How he inspired his daughter, 
Barnabee, so that she fulfilled his dream is vividly shown against a 
breezy country background. We sec how the three threads of her 
desire, her self-sacrifice, and her belief in the vision seen by her 
father and herself, intermingle in her life, and how Mike, a neigh- 
bouring farmer, keeps and protects her. The most unexpected events 
make her dream come Uuc, and she is always watched over by the 
mysterious and kindly vision of Bright’s Happ. 


INVITATION TO DANGER 

By ALFRED STANFORD 

Author of **The Ground Swell", "Navigator" , etc. 

This is the story of Daniel Bover who ran away to sea when he 
was fifteen, cherishing two memories: that of Ann Duane, slim, 
and lovely; and that of his father. Before his ship foundered, Capt. 
Bover charged his son to let the invitation to danger always hover 
over his head so that he might be s^ong ^mong men. But when 
Daniel returned, grim and embittered the loss of his first com- 
mand, he found Ann the centre of a brilliant society. Feeling an 
outcast, he turned blindly to the sea. When the invitation to danger 
came, he met it four-square and his restless soul was satisfied; the 
desire of his lonely heart fulfilled. 
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THE EXECUTIONER'S AXE 

By PAUL LANCASTER 

Author of *"TAe Jolly Roger Mystery'*, etc. 

When Terry O’Neill, garbed as a medieval Executioner — complete 
with axe — attended the Fancy Dress Ball at Trenton Manor, he did 
so in order to demonstrate to his friends that jewel thieves have an 
easy job. It was only a practical joke — this theft of Rosalie Storm's 
jewels, with perhaps a tinge of revenge on the woman who was to 
have married him but who jilted him for Lidyard Storm. When, 
later, her murdered body — mutilated by an axe — ^was discovered, 
suspicion rested upon O’Neill. But Frank Canning, an amateur 
sleuth, was as sure of his innocence as the police were of his guilt. 
Where was Terry O’Neill, and who was the illusive Highwayman, 
seen but unrecognized at the Ball? These were the questions which, 
when answered, solved the mystery of Rosalie Storm’s death. 

THE MARK OF THE RAT 

By ARNOLD FREDERICKS 
Author of *^The It/ory Snuff-Box ' , etc. 

The method used in telling this story is unique, and so unusual, 
so bizarre is the ultimate outcome of the narrative that even to hint 
at it might impair the reader’s interest, yet incredible as the solution 
of the mystery may seem, it rests, nevertheless, on a basis of sound 
scientific fact. 

That the murderer should himself be finally faced with — but to 
complete that sentence, it is first necessary to read the bfxik. 

The originality of plot and the tenseness of situation which 
characterize the highest type of detective fiction is displayed in this 
brilliant novel. 

CHAFFEE OF ROARING HORSE 
By ERNEST HAYCOX 
Author of "Free Grass" , etc. 

Jim Chaffee, cowpuncher, and bronco buster, rode bad horses 
because he liked to and fought bad men because he had to. He 
stood alone against Woolf ridge and his band of hired gunmen whose 
rule of treachery and despoliation terrorized the frontier. Yet nor 
entirely alone, for there was the girl. Gay Fletcher, whose real interest 
in this cattle war of stolen herds, stampedes, and thundering gun-play 
no one knew except the Governor. The author tells a virile story 
of the real West, winged with excitement. 
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TAR^ 

By CAPTAIN DINGLE 

Author oi "Seaworthy”, "Flying Kestrel", etc. 

This is a most virile and forceful book, revealing the character 
of Roger Culiimore. As a sailor, he had worked his way up to mate 
and had visited most of the vicious quarters of the globe. He then 
turns parson, and becomes an unorthodox preacher, being as out- 
spoken and fearless in his calling as he was powerful and strong 
at sea. He is a man in every sense of the word and as such grips 
one’s imagination completely. One feels that Captain Dingle has 
surpassed himself in this full and broad, yet human, document 

THE LUSTRE JUG 

By FRANK HIRD 

Author of Secret Terror**, **The Bannantyne 

Sapphires**, etc, 

Mr, Frank Bird’s latest novel strikes a new note as a thriller. For 
background it has the life of an amazingly clever woman of humble 
birth, who, obsessed by the desire to “be a lady”, becomes rich by 
a long series of frauds, and achieves her ambition. Two of this 
woman’s frauds have a cruel effect upon the lives of the hero and 
heroine. A lustre jug, found by the merest chance in an old Italian 
chest, leads, through a series of exciting and dramatic happenings in 
England and Italy, to the exposure of the woman. The book ends 
with the happiness of the hero and heroine and the death of the 
woman criminal by a subtle and diabolically worked-out arrangement 
which she herself had prepared for the destruction of her husband. 

HEART OF THE NORTH 
By WILLIAM BYRON MOWERY 
Author of '*The Gentle Stranger**, etc. 

William Byron Mowery’s name has been growing steadily in favour 
with a large public for some considerable time. He is regarded as 
one of the best outdoor writers, and a critical enthusiastic audience 
follows his adventure stories in keen anticipation. 

This, his latest, is a vivid action story of hate and love bred of 
Northern loneliness; of avenging wings over the barren lands, of a 
fur raid, of the . Mounted, and of romance and danger as it comes 
to those who live where the rivers flow northward towards the pole. 
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SOME UNKNOWN HAND 

By ELAINE HAMILTON 

Laureen, a &mous: revue star, accompanied by Ivar Lansberg, 
returns late one night to her flat in Westminster where ^he discovers 
a man who, through an overdose of chloroform, is sufocated. The 
police are summoned, and a doctor and a pathologist from Scotland 
Yard also attend. 

Events both past and present are gradually unfolded. The dead 
man had been a film actor, had t^n associated with banknote 
forgers and jewel thieves, was married to Laureen's half-sister, and 
had also been heard to swear to kill both Lanrccn and the doctor 
now in attendance. Who administered the chloroform? This wc 
are told in a very interesting and cnjoyably exciting way. 

ROARIN’ RINCONADA 

By W. D. HOFFMAN 
Author of Santnn€*\ etc. 

In those early days wlien the gold of certain lc?calitics petered out 
for lack of cash to support the saloons and gambling-dens, it was 
customary for these outfits to move on to some other locality where 
gold was flowing more freely. So to Rinconada they came, and 
soon the town was “roaring’* with crime. Naturally, crooks of all 
kinds made the town their headquarters and with them came a gang 
of rustlers directed by a mysterious masked gunman known as “The 
Scorpion”. 

An action-cram med thriller is ever there was! 

THE DUKE STEPS OUT 

By LUCIAN CARY 

Written in a dashing style, this cheerful and delightfully written 
story should make a universal appeal. Duke Wellington is a light- 
weight champion who decided he would like to become educated 
like other wealthy people, and enters college incognito owing to his 
manager prevailing upon him not to divulge his profession. He falls 
in love with Susan, but he is unable to tell her anything about 
himself or make love to her until he can reveal who he really is. 
This secrecy naturally provides misunderstandings, and it is only 
upon hearing that Duke has been floored in his big fight that reveals 
to Susan her true feelings. How happiness comes to Susan and 
Duke and whether be really loses the fight makes an exciting finish 
to this admirable book. 
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OUTSIDE HEAVEN^S GATES 

By IVY M. CLAYTON 

Author of '*TAc Love Cair, '' Desert Flames*^ etc. 

Ralph Headington, a young man of good look!; and high ideals, 
just returned from a long traTel round the world, meets under 
romantic circumstances Roma, a pretty, fragile, fairy-like girl, who 
is practically kept a prisoner to the grounds of Willcombe Abbey — 
situated on the verge of Dartmoor — ^by Wellaby Willcombe, a huge 
ugly tyrant of a man whom Roma calls *‘Uncle'*. 

The young couple elope to Paris. Ralph is about to make pre- 
parations for their marriage when Roma makes a confession that 
renders marriage impossible and places them ^'Outside Heaven’s 
Gates”. 


NEW LEAF 

By ALAN BENDLE 
Author of ''Kermody Alone** 

Simon Hart, a prosperous stockbroker, has been married for seven 
years to a woman without real sympathy for him. The break comes 
when his wife takes exception to his friendship with seventeen-year- 
old Judy Todd, and he is subsequently forced to agree to provide 
his wife with the usual grounds for divorce. 

One of his wife's acquaintances. Noon Hilliard, a forth-right young 
woman, decides that her happiness lies in possessing Simon Hart for 
herself. News of Hart’s coming divorce reacts so unfavourably on 
his business that he is forced to resign the chairmanship of his 
principal interest. Land Markets, Ltd. He returns to England to 
find the company involved in disaster, and with the help of Noon 
Hilliard sets to work to build up his fortunes anew from the ruins. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 

Small crown Svo. Darl(^ blue embossed doth. Gold 
Design. With frontispieces and coloured jackeu. is. 6d. net. 

A DEAD WOMAN'S WISH Emile Zola 

Translated by Count S. C. dc Soissons. With an Intro- 
duction by S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. 

SASHA Alexander Kuprin 

Translated by Douglas Ashby. With an Introduction by 
J. A. T. Lloyd. 

IN MONTE CARLO Henry K. Sienkiewicz 

Author of “Quo Vadis”. Translated with an Introduction 
by Count S. C. de Soissons. 

BONTSHE THE SILENT I. L. Peretz 

Translated and with Introduction by Dr. A. S. Rappoport. 

*FISHKE THE LAME Mendele Mocher Seforim 

Translated and with an Introduction by Dr. A. S. 
Rappoport. 

THE HEPT AMERON Margaret of Navarre 

A companion to the first volume of this series — " The 
Decameron” . 

THE SHOOTING PARTY Anton Chekhov 

Translated and with an Introduction by A. E. Chamot. 

THE UNDYING RACE Rene Milan 

Translated by Henry Havelock. 

THE GRASSHOPPER AND OTHER STORIES 

Anton Chekhov 

Translated with an Introduction by A. E. Chamot. 


• New Titles. 
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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY Alfred de Vigny 

Translated by Madge Pemberton. 

THE FISHERMAN Dimitry Gregorovitsh 

Translated with an Introduction by Dr. A. S. Rappoport. 

THE BETROTHED Alessandro Manzoni 

Introduction by Rafael Sahatini. 

SELECTED STORIES Guy de Maupassant 

Translated by J. Lewis May. Introduction by Holbrook 
Jackson. 

ADOLPHE Benjamin Constant 

Newly translated, with an Introduction by J. Lewis May. 

THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS Eugene Sue 

Author of “ The Wandering Jew". 

LOVE AND LIBERTY Alexandr® Dumas 

Translated with an Introduction by R. S. Garnett. 

PAUL AND VIRGINIA Bernardin de St. Pierre 

Introduction by Sarah Jones. 

THE PRUSSIAN TERROR Alexandre Dumas 

Translated with an Introduction by R. S. Garnett. 

THE CONVICT COLONEL Fortune Du Boiscobey 

the angel of the chimes 

Fortune Du Boiscobey 
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THE COLLECTORS* SERIES 

New Editions. FuUy illustrated. Large Crown ivo. 6s. net. 

THE ABC ABOUT COLLECTING Sir James Yoxall 
Fifth Edition. Numerous line drawings and thirty-two 
pages of half-tone illustrations. 

Tlie subjects include China, Clocks, Prints, Books, Pictures, Furni- 
ture, and Violins, etc. 

MORE ABOUT COLLECTING Sir James Yoxaii 

Fourth Edition. With over loo illustrations in line and 
half-tone. 

“General Mints and Warnings”, “Furniture”, “Pictures and Minia- 
tures”, “Earthenware and Porcelain”, “Old English and Irish Glass- 
ware”, etc. 

THE ABC OF JAPANESE ART J. F. Blacker 

Third Edition. Illustrated with 150 line and 100 half-tone 
illustrations. 

Demy 8vo. 8.f. 6d. net. 

THE A B C OF INDIAN ART J. F. Blacker 

THE A B C OF OLD ENGUSH CHINA J. F. Blacker 

Third Edition. 

THE ABC OF OLD ENGLISH POTTERY J. F. Blacker 
Fourth Edition. 

THE ABC OF ENGUSH SALT-GLAZE STONEWARE 

J. F. Blacker 

THE AB C OF XIX CENTURY ENGUSH CERAMIC 
ART J. F. Blacker 

THE ABC OF OLD CONTINENTAL POTTERY 

J. F. Blacker 

THE ABCOF WAR MEDALS AND DECORATIONS 

W. Augustas Stewaru 
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THE LIBRARY OF CRIME 

Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5 ^. net each. 

ROPE, KNIFE, AND CHAIR 

By Guy B. H. Logan 

MASTERS OF CRIME 

By Guy B. H. Logan 

DRAMATIC DAYS AT THE OLD BAILEY 

By Charles Kingston 

CELEBRATED CRIMES 

By George Dilnot 

THE BENCH AND THE DOCK 

By Charles Kingston 

FAMOUS CRIMES AND CRIMINALS 

By C. L. McCluer Stevens 

A GALLERY OF ROGUES 

By Charles Kingston 

FROM CLUE TO DOCK 

By C. L. McCluer Stevens 

ENEMIES OF SOCIETY 

^ Charles Kingston 
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THE EVERYDAY SERIES 

Edited by Gertrude Paul. Each volume gives 366 recipes, 
one for every day in the year, including February 29//! 
Crown 8 vo. is. net each. 

EVERYDAY MEALS FOR INVALIDS May Ikemel 
Fourth Edition. 

These recipes will enable the uninitiated to cook and serve the 
daintiest and most nourishing meak for an invalid without waste. 


THE EVERYDAY PUDDING BOOK F. K, 

Fifth Edition. 

“ If you want a tasty recipe for every day in the year, you can do 
nothing better than purchase a copy of The Everyday Pudding Book*/ 
— Referee. 


THE EVERYDAY CAKE BOOK G. P. 

Third Edition. Containing original recipes by Dame 
Uoyd George, Miss Norma Lorimer, and others. 

*' Three hundred and sixty-six tempting recipes set out in the 
simplest and most straightforward manner .'* — Coming Fashions. 

THE EVERYDAY VEGETABLE BOOK F. K. 

Third Edition. 

A collection of simple and inexpensive recipes for the dainty cooking 
and serving of all kinds of vegetables. 

THE EVERYDAY SAVOURY BOOK Marie Worth 
Third Edition. 

** Nodiing could be clearer .** — School Guoidmn. 
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THE VADE-MECUM SERIES 

Royal 24>no. Cloth, round comers. 2s. 6 d. net. 

WHO TOLD YOU THAT? First Series 
Third Edition. Compiled by “Qucx”. 

WHO TOLD YOU THAT ? Second Series 
Second Edition. Compiled by “Quex”. Before and after- 
dinner stories. 

THE CONJUROR'S VADE-MECUM ]. F. Orrin 

Associate of the Inner Magic Circle, St. George’s Hall. 
FuUy Illustrated. 

MORE SUNBEAMS 

Jokes and Anecdotes from the pages of the "Sunday 
Express". 

FURTHER SUNBEAMS 
From the "Sunday Express". 

THE LAUGHTER LOVER'S VADE-MECUM 
Second Edition. Good stories, epigrams, jokes and rhymes. 

THE POULTRY-KEEPER'S VADE-MECUM 

Edward Brown, F.L.S. 
President of the International Association of Poultry 
Instructors. Illustrated. 

THE BEE-KEEPER'S VADE-MECUM Henry Geary 

Certificated Expert, British Bee-Keepers' Association. 
Illustrated. 

THE TYPISTS' VADE-MECUM Margaret B. Owen 
(World's Champion fTypist) and Mrs. Smith Clough 
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liECENT FICTION 

Crown fU'O. Cloth, "js. 6d. net. 


ARBIB-HAUSER 

Man Without a Nkcktie 

ARMSTRONG, ANTHONY 

Th£ 1x>ve op Princp Raameses 

BANCROFT. F. 

EmEKCEN’CY 

BENDLE. ALAN 

Keemody Alone 

BOYLE, C, NINA 
My Lady’s Bath 
BUTLER, JOAN 
The Heavy Husband 

COLVER. ALICE ROSS 

Silver Tongue 

DIXON, THOMAS 

The Sun Virgin 

DRUMMOND, HAMILTON 

Montalain 

EMERY, SAMUEL 

The Holse that Whispered 

EVERETT-GREEN. E. 

The Genius of Gerald 

GRAHAM. ALAN 

Treasure on Camise 

GREW. DAVID 
Out of the Ashes 
HICKOK, FRANCES 
An Etr^poe an Eye 
HIRD, FRANK 
The Bannantyne Sapphires 

HOFFMAN, W, D. 

Santone 

HOLDSWORTH, ETHEL 
Barbara DimnsoM 


HORNIMAN, ROY 

The Viplb 

KING-HALL, STEPHEN 

The Romantic Adventure 

LANCASTER, PAUL 

The Jolly Roger Mastery 

LAWFORD, FLORENCE 

Leaves Before the Wind 

LEYTON, PATRICK 

The Barronyyell Mystery 

MOWERY, WILLIAM BYRON 

The Gentle Stranger 

NOEL, L. 

Mystery Street 

PLUMMER, T. ARTHUR 

The Ace op Death 

PALMER, VANCE 
Men are Human 
PERKINS, KENNETH 

The Maul op the Moccasin 
The Discard 

RICHARDSON, NORVAI 
Hidden Love 
Pirate's Face 

SCOTT. WILL 

The Man 

STRANGE, NORA K. 

The Mistress op Cf.remomfs 

USHER, WILFRED 

The Mystery of the Seven 

VOYLE, URITH 

Climax 

WILLPTT, HILDA 

So It Goes On 
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POPULAR CHEAP EDITIONS 

Crown Spo. Cloth, y. 6d. net. 


ARMSTRONG, ANTHONY 

(*‘A A** of Punch) 

No Dragon : No Damsel 2nd Ed. 
Patrick, Undergraduate yd Ed. 
Patrick Engaged yd Ed. 

Patrick Helps ... yd Ed 


BOYLE, C. NINA 

Treading on Eggs 


LORIMER. NORMA 

There Was A King in 
Egypt 

On Desert Altars 

LLOYD, I. A. T. 

Eros 


Ed 
7th Ed 


2nd Ed 

PETTIT, CHARLES 

The Son op thi Or and Eunuch 


FANTOMAS NOVELS 

pANTdMAS 8 /A Ed. 

The Exploits op )uvt yh Ed. 
Messengers op Evil hih Ed, 

A Royal Prisoner hth Ed 

A Nest op Spies yd Ed. 

Slippery as Sin 4th F.d 

Revenge of Fantomas yd Ed. 
The Lord op Terror yd Ed 
Fantomas Captured yd Etf 

GIBBS, A. HAMILTON 

The Hove of Cohflict yj Ed 
The Persistent Lovers 2nd En 

HUNT, VIOLET 

Their Hearts yj Erf 

Tilt Celerritt’s DAuaHTER 6/A Ed. 
The Last Ditcf. yrf prf 

The Doi-l ,1* pj 

UNDE, MARIE 

Ahoho PRivaKcR» Peovu xnd Ed. 


RAWSON, MAUD STEPNEY 

Adventurers ai Rye Town 2nd Ed 

“RITA** 

The Ink-Sling fr 5/A Ed 

SABATINI, RAFAEL 

The Strolling Saint 

7^ih Thousand 

The Lion's Skin 

^yd Thousand 
Thr Iustice of thf 

Duke 54/A Thousand 

Bardely's the Macntfi-. 

ctNT 67/A Thousand 

The Gates of DCiom 

79/ A Thousand 

SMEDLEY. CONSTANCE 

Walls znd Ed. 


WYNNE, MAY 

Hsnrt op Nav.uire 


ii/AM 


STANLEY PAUL'S 

THE^ WORLD-FAMOVS 2 s. 6d. SERIES 

* Crown 8f'0. Cloth. Pictitre Jacl^ets 


AOAm. CECIL 

SAPPHIRE AND EMERALD 

mk ' seH5§ 

MONKS-LYONNESS 

A Soul Escaped 

Silver and Gold 

Blue Mitr and Mystery 

Shimmering Waters 

The Azure Lake 

When the Old House Dreams 

Green Dusk for Dreams 

Francesca 

The Cactits Hedge 

Angel's Tears 

Cant acute Towers 

The Silence of the Hills 

Heristal's Wife 

The Qualities of Mercy 

Gaeuel's Garden 

Dreamland and Dawn 

Silver Star-Dust 

Dawn Island 

Quadrille Court 

Iridescence 

The Mist Pool 

Maid of the Moonflower 

Haffy Chance 

Under the Incense Trees 

The Dean's Daughter 

Where Rain*ik>ws Rest 

The Saiu of Life 

ANONYMOUS 

Damned yth EJ. 

BUTLER, JOAN . 

I'liE Light Kovfr h 

EVERETT43REEN, E. 

'Sheila Mary 2nd Ed 

FABIAN, WARNER 

UifPORBiDDtN Fruit yotA Thousand 
Flaming' Youth 330/A Thousand 
Sailors' Wives 180/A Thousand 
Summer Bachelors io/A Md. 


LEYTON, PATRICK 
THE BARRQNWLLL MYSTERY 
The Crime at Grandison Hall 

LORIMER, NORMA 
i THE GOD'S CARNIVAL 


ON ETNA 


MATA, PEDRO 

A Cay IN THE Niciir 

•yth Ed . 

NOEL, L. 

Bars of Steel 

The Isle of Innocence 
The Veil of Islam 

The Caid 

A Riff Bride 

yd Ed. 
yd Ed. 
yd Ed. 
d{th Ed. 
yd Ed. 

ROWLANDS.EFFIE ADELAIDE 

Love's Mask 

STRANGE, NORA K. 
CYNTHIA ABROAD 

Kenya Dawn 

Kenya Calling 
Acc:oiding to )ill 

A Wife in Kenya 

4/A Ed. 
6th Ed. 
yd Ed. 
\rd Ed. 
^th Ed. 

USHER, WILFRID 



Thp Great Hoi.u-rp Misti, rv 

WILLIAMS, BEN AMES 

THE BELLMER MYSTI-RY 

WYLLARDE, DOLF 

The ('arfer of Beauty 

\K)th Ea 
6th Ed. 
Hth Ed 
yth Ed. 


Darling 
Temferament 
Tropical Tales 
Youth will re Served 

LE QUEUX, WILLIAM 
FOUR FA CES 
New Tides are underlined. 
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Best Value on the Market 

STANLEY PAUL’S 
6d. Cop 3 Tight Novels 

Splendidly produced. Clear Type. Sell-at Sight Covers. 


1 THE LION’S SKIN 

2 THE LOVE OF HIS UFE 

1 UNDER THE INCENSE TREES 

4 FINE FEATHERS 

5 GABRIEL S GARDEN 

6 LOVE’S MASK 

7 THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER 

8 THE SPELL OF THE JUNGLE 

9 AN OUTPOST WOOING 

10 FATAL TH 1 RTF.EN 

11 LAmCED WINDOWS 

12 THE BEAU'HFUL DEVIL 
A WIFE IN KENYA 

14 MY LORD CONCEIT 

15 FLAMING YOUTH 

16 THE STROLLING SAINT 

17 THE MISTRESS OF THE FARM 
tR FOUR FACES 

19 SAILORS’ WIVES 

20 THE GATES OF DOOM 

21 THE SAILS OF LIFE 

22 THE FIFTH FINGER 

23 CANTACUTE TOWERS 

24 LYXNa LIPS 

25 StTOKfEOTCHELORS 

26 FIRE SEEDS 

27 CYNTHIA ABROAD 

28 OOUNNA 

T^kACKED BY WIREULSS, 

S‘> THE SHADOW WIFE 
,1 THE WOOXNa OP BOBS 

32 inmuDsn nm 

33 wginPiiiMiia fgnr 


Rafael Sabatini 
Effie Adelaide Rowlande 
Cecil Adaib 
William le Queue 
Cecil Adaie 
Effie Adelaide Rowlands 
Cecil Adaib 
Auce Pejiein 
Nora K. Strange 
William le Queue 
Nora K. Strange 
Detective Dunn 
Nora K. Strange 
“Rita” 
Warner Fabun 
Rafael Sabatini 
Effie Adelaide Rowlands 
W ii.LiAM LE Queue 
Warner Fabian 
Rafael Sabatini 
Cecil Adair 
William le Queue 
Cecil Adair 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
. Warner Fabian 

^ Cech Adair 

t Nora K/ Strange 

“RITA” 


William LE Qusux 
MadaIK Albanesi 


EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 
WARNER FAWaW 

— CEarnsm 


NeUt Titles are unieAmed. 


n 



V. 


STANLEY 




* RECENT PUBLICA tlQNS 

. TH$ y^OIRS OF THE DUKE DE STI SIMOf^ 
Newl^ translated and edited by Francis Arkwright. In 
Volumes. Demy 8vo. ^lod) pit, gilt top, with 24 illus- 
tratki^s in photogtavurc. 21s. net each. 

THE'UFE -OF CESARE BORGIA Rafael Sabatini 
> Kew and Revised Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Fully 
il^trated. Tenth Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 
rgRQUEMADA AND THE SPANISH INQUISITION 

Rafael Sabatini 

Demy l$vo. Cloth. Fully illustrated. Sixth Edition. 
125 .* .6d. net. 

B^ajFVEJT OR NOT * Robert L. Rihlu 

l^rst Series. Demy 8vo. Profusely illustrated. 5s. net. 

LEOPpU) OF THE BELGIANS 

' ^ Comte Louis de Lichtervelle 

Large Demy 8vo. Photogravure frontispiece. 18s. net. 

FROM HOBO TO CANNIBAL KING C. J. Thornhill 
Laige Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated. i8s. net. 

THE GRANDE TURKE: Sulyman the Magnificent. 

‘iSuhan of thi Ottomans. Fairfax Downey 

‘ 'pemy Afo. Fully illustrated.* 15s. net. 

AhHI^OkY OF ITAXJAN PAINTING 

‘ Frame Mather, Jun. 

. Cbth ^t. Fr^sely illustrated. 10s. 6d. 

RBUSRS 

^ to . ' • Mrs. Phiuf Martineau 

^ H JLH. The Infanta Beatrice. Demy 

8u9i 10s. 6d. net. <1 

W DAmiST WNDON ‘ Mrs. Cecil Chesterton 
* Crown 8vd. ss. 6d. net. 'Seventh new.jind revised 

Edition. > . 




AUTlMra A£G^tJNCEMENTS» 1930 

Re^eiU ' ' , 

SAtLORS Dk. A. Rappopout 
■Tjfi^y I^Uy illustrated. 158I net. " ‘ . 

li$^CO AND ITS HERITAGE Ernest GriSening 
l^ge Detny 8vo. Profusely illustrated. 21s. net. 

auction bridge for beginners and others 

“ A.C 3 .”, OF THE "Daily Telegraph’', 
New and revised Edition, illustrated. Foolscap 8yb. 

'2s. net. 

THE QORNISH COAST AND MOORS 

A. G. FoluoTt-Storew 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, with 100 half-tone illustrations and a 

coloured map. ’Fourth Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 

SMOKE RINGS^ - William Caine 

Double Foolscap 8vo. Illustrated. 3$. 6d. net. 

THE PRACTICAL GHESS PLAYER’S HANDBOOK 
Foolscap 8vo. Clodi. Fully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 

Ba%d 6iik punes recently played by Lasker, Capablanca, Marshall, 

and other naodero heroes of the bond. 


THE STORY OF THE SAVOY OPERA 

S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon, T. P. O’Connor, 
M.P. Fourth Edition. lUttetratej^, Crown .8vO. Cloth. 


5s. net. * . 

MADAME VESTRIS ANj> HER TIMES 

' C^AUjis E, 

l>cmy 8vo. Clodi. Illuil^r*^ * tdh. |kA. * 

POLLY PIEACHDM, ' 

The Sto^ Jf "The Beg^ppim Tenth 

thousand. Crown 8vp. * ‘ 

PRACTICAL HI^TS &N PLAYm^G Aatas Platt 
Foolscap 8vo. Clodi. HL. net. ' - 
PRACTICAL HINTS ON ACTlNhfORJHF CINEMA 
* * Agnes Platt 

Foolscap 8vo. Cbth.'^ dtt. net«, * 


PAUL'S ANNOmCEMEN-re’ £936 

\U(^t 

:^l^Sy'^^%pi4II^WG POR ' T«£ 

Qlolii. ^ ne£,, 

A^D^THER FE)25^ 

DbW [VIl^LARDE 

^^iyll'8V(C«}motbi ih 6d. Jiet. 

THE^ pklGIN jOF UPE ; pn. Hollick 

t 'Bjr*‘’9ic /luthor of "The Marriage (imde", jetc. Fully 
^lytoited. -Detny 8 vo. Cloth. 15 $. nejt. 

yERS^ Dolf Wfliarde 

» * Crown 8vo. dloth. 2s. 6d. net. ' 

. TtfiS FUNN'F world F. RAymoNC Coulson 

C'Democritus”) 

•If ¥ ^ ' 

“ A yoltlme of humorohs.and satirical verse. 2s. 6d. net. 

TffE‘^P-TO-DATE RECITER 

by Alfred H. Mjles. Uniform with above, ts. net. 

Tji^FI^f FAVOURITE REClTEfi 
Edited by Alfred H. Mijes. 96 gp. l^rge 4^ Clear 
^pcron good paper, is. net. 

DRAWING-kOOM ENTERTAiNM^T^ ^ 

CATHBVNB»EafeLTN Afftl OTHERS 

' Cifiwn 8vo. "^fture Cover. 

NEWMfkft ’“Quex- 

• CnjWir8x0( Qk>th’. -'Js-.W. Mt. • 

THE M4Sy' * ** - f 'T. Brown 
ittfAKdttds syith nyiirtRi^ line bl^ks. F^iscap 8vo 

aCW hec 

. . J' 





